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Love and protection 
go hand in hand! 


This Great-West Life poster appearing in 60 cities and towns in the United States and 
Canada during 1954 is a reminder of the first responsibility of life insurance— 
to provide security and protection for that most important of institutions—the family. 
Designed for the support of Great-West Life representatives, the message “Love and protection 
go hand in hand” will be seen and understood by millions of people. 
Thus, the sales efforts of Great-West Life representatives throughout the United States and 


Canada are assisted and stimulated by outdoor advertising. 
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NOW MORE THAN EVER 


ACCIDENT 
and 
SICKNESS 


EMPLOYEE 
PROTECTION 
PLAN 


.\ 
New York Life Agents throughout the United States, 
Canada, Hawaii and Alaska offer their clients 


FULL CIRCLE PROTECTION 


New York Life Employee Protection Plans provide ‘'Big 
Company" benefits for those who employ 10 to 24 people. 


Low Cost Coverages for life insurance, weekly disability 
and liberal hospitalization benefits. 


Ordinarily no medical examinations. Features similar to 
Major Medical. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 








Best's 


“SALES FAR EXCEEDED 
ONE HALF MILLION 
MY FIRST YEAR...” 


pe September 16. 1954 


Cc. N. WYNKOOP Mr. W. H. Alley, Regional Manager 
The Franklin Life Insurance Company 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


For 23 years before Dear Bill: 


considerations of health Today is the first anniversary of my association with 
dictated a change, the Franklin organization, and I have spent the last 
hour or two looking over the records of accomplish- 
ments for that period. When I first talked with you 
career was in the field last year, I had no idea that the results would be so 
gratifying. At that time I was faced with the prob- 
pita lem of changing my vocation. When one does this, 
engineering. He especially at the “‘tender” age of 47, he naturally 
had no previous life expects a loss in income. But with your able as- 
sistance and with the assistance of the exclusive 
contracts offered by Franklin, the accomplishments 
whatever. of this first year have amazed me. 
In reviewing the record I find that my total sales 
for the first 12 months far exceeded the one half 
million dollar mark, and my first year commissions 
exceeded the $10,000 goal by more than $6,000. When 
you set these goals for me, I thought you were being 
overly optimistic, but I now find that your figures 
were actually conservative. When you told me that 
75% of my sales (if I were successful) would be in 
the Franklin exclusives, you were also conservative. . 
They represent all but four of the applications writ- 
ten—about 98% of my sales. 
I don’t know how to thank you enough for the as- 
sistance you have given me during the past year, and 
I also can not thank Franklin enough for the exclu- 
sive contracts. 


Mr. Wynkoop’s entire 


of manufacturing and 


insurance experience 


Sincerely, 
C. N. Wynkoop 








An agent cannot long travel at a faster gait than the company he represents. 


Lhe Friendly 
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CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 
The largest legal reserve stock life insurance company in the U.S. devoted 
exclusively to the underwriting of Ordinary and Annuity plans 


Over a Billion Six Hundred Million Dollars of Insurance in Force 
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life sales |“ 


In millions (000,000 omitted) 


Furnist 


what are 


% Change : aaa 

] ss ee l sens P } 9 TOTAL INSURANCE from ace 
sales wdeas worth: Month 1952 1953 1954 1953-1954 ff Colonie 
$2,354 $2,584 Connect 
2,662 2,779 Contine 
3,389 3,424 ** Cont 
3,246 3,183 ** Cont: 
3,286 Frankli 

3,138 a Gulf L 


It is a fact that a man’s bank account is no measure 3,154 * Jeffer: 
of his character. Neither is the mere physical size of a / i 2,944 Kansas 
life insurance company a measure of the sales assist- 58° 2,985 Life an 
ance an underwriter may expect. Yet, goodness knows, Life In 
sales ideas are the life blood of the insurance business. } Total 9 months.. 6 $26,522 $27,450 3% Lincoln 

Size, of course, is mnpertent. And American Monum 
United is big enough to be big.* But it isn’t just size October 2,870 t Natio 
we point to with pride. We’re proud of our philosophy November ’ 3,038 Philade 
that only good business is worth selling: we’re proud December , 3,735 Travele 
of our sales tools and sales ideas that range from a vu. S. 1 
package” sales tool for the beginner to expert tech- { $33,943* $39,488* West C 
nical advice on problems concerning business insur- : 
ance, estate planning, and employee benefit plans; TOTAL ORDINARY SALES _—— 
we’re proud of the relaxed atmosphere that is created $1,653 $1,720 ee Adju 
when harmony and understanding exist between the 0 1,725 1,820 ) ~ Aap 
home office and its field force: and we’re proud that— 2,183 
in spite of our size—we’re small enough to conduct i 2,062 
our business on a personal basis. 2,023 


? ? 50 
*Assets over $100 millions, insurance in force over $550 millions 2,112 2,16 


1,970 2,003 
AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY A o 1,847 2,018 lif 
Home Office, Fall Creek Parkway at Meridian St. ~ ’ 1,788 1,945 


Indianapolis, Indiana $17.363 $18,250 5 Lat 


1,924 scribe 


1,966 : pose « 
2,215 : 
: size 2 


$21,788* $25,307* reque: 


TOTAL INDUSTRIAL SALES for th 
$458 $444 3 publis 
532 8" x 
9 
553 572 impro 
619 607 greate 
553 555 of the 
508 520 Ou 


Our Agents Average 
535 547 2 
528 535 vey a 


11/2 Years Service 


. And there's a reason for it: Farmers 5 572 


New World agents are successful. - diver; 


$6,506 and ; 

TOTAL GROUP SALES furthe 
$243 $420 3 We 

394 408 4 splen 

“Our agents must succeed ye = ny po 


367 631 456 8 many 
if we are to succeed.” 638 479 592 ‘ rial c 


484 558 423 
380 441 631 
340 469 379 
482 441 478 




















Our entire organization is geared to 
help our agents make sales. Our guiding 
principle is: 



























































Total 9 months.. $3,422 $4,269 $4,267 
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Fi October z 374 of th 
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'\ New World Life a eae a 





Unit 
INSURANCE COMPANY * Monthly figures add to smaller totals than those stated Maa: 
the yearly total due to the exclusion of credit life insura' an 

and year-end adjustments from the monthly figures. “3 Unit 
Furnished by Life Insurance Agency Management Association presi 








HOME OFFICE: Seattle, Washington 
“a a McGINNIS, a Ps 
EvS $30 ML and Institute of Life Insurance. Bani 
INSURANCE IN FORCE $127 MILLION “eee j 
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life insuranee stocks 
Bid Prices 


Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation. 
1954 Range Oct. 15 
Low 1954 
Aetna Life Insurance Co. 55 94 
Colonial Life Insurance Co. g 59 
Columbian National Life Insurance Co. § 70 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Co. 384 219 
Continental Assurance Co. (old) 185 123 
** Continental Assurance Co. (new) .... 90 80% 
** Continental Assurance Co. (adj.) .... 92% 611% 
Franklin Life Insurance Co. ‘) 40 
Gulf Life Insurance Co. 21 
* Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Co. .. 574 
Kansas City Life Insurance Co. ¢ 645 
Life and Casualty Insurance Co. d 20% 
Life Insurance Co. of Virginia 66% 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. .. 32 193 
Monumental Life Insurance Co. 52 
t National Life & Accident Insurance Co. 48% 
Philadelphia Life Insurance Co. 33 
Pravelere TUSUPAMSS CO.. .0.0..cccccccscces 1540 844 
U. S. Life Insurance Co. : 60 
West Coast Life Insurance Co. 28 


* Adjusted for 3314% stock dividend. 
t Adjusted for 25% stock dividend. 
** Adjusted for 2 for 1 split. 


BEST’S 
life insurance reports 


Late in August we conducted a survey of the sub- 
scribers to Best’s Life Insurance Reports for the pur- 
pose of determining their reactions to a change in the 
size and format of that publication. Specifically, we 
requested that our subscribers indicate their preference 
for the present size, 434” x 8”, in which form it has been 
published for the past 42 years, or a new page size, 
8” x 11” which would allow the use of larger type to 
improve readability and also permit the expansion in 
greater detail of existing data covering the operations 
of the companies. 

Our subscribers cooperated most heartily in this sur- 
vey and their replies have been very carefully studied 
and tabulated. While a majority of the returns indicated 
a preference for the larger size volume, a very substan- 
tial minority voted to retain the present size. With the 
divergence of opinion registered by our subscribers in 
this respect we have decided to retain the present form 
and style of Best’s Life Insurance Reports pending 
further study of this situation. 

We are most grateful to our subscribers for their 
splendid assistance in this survey and also for their 
many helpful suggestions for improvement of the mate- 
rial covered in our reports. 


new directors 


Equitable Life (Iowa): Joseph M. Dodge, chairman 
of the board, The Detroit Bank. 

South Coast Life (Texas): Charles P. McGaha, 
president, City National Bank, Wichita Falls, Texas. 
United Services (D. C.): Major General Melvin J. 
Maas, USMC, Retired. 

United States Life (N. Y.): Louis Naetzker, vice 


president of Caribbean operations of National City 
Bank. 


HONORED 


Abram L. Geller, Houston, Texas —Life Member, 
Million Dollar Round Table, and 3 times Pacific 
Mutual National Production Champion and Big 


Tree Club President, says — 


“in the Pacific Mutual tradition, personal 
achievement is greatly dignified. When | first 
earned the Big Tree Club Presidency in 1933, | 
was honored in tangible ways that permanently 
enhanced my prestige. Ten years later, my second 
Championship again brought lasting recognitions 
that helped shape the pattern for still another 


‘First’ in 1953, my 25th Pacific Mutual year.” 


.) ee | 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE: LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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LIFE—ACCIDENT & HEALTH 
RETIREMENT PLANS—GROUP 





FOR 
FUTURE 
TYCOONS 


KNOW A MAN WHO THINKS he can’t afford the 
amount of insurance he needs — or the kind he tek 
wants? Cheer him up! We’ve a tried and tested mine 


answer to his problem. : = 





Occidental’s 5 year Convertible and Renewable 


tok 
Term... 


was §S 
: ; The 1 
Convertible up to age 65, to any one of a wide differ 
variety of permanent plans — when he can therm 


5 client: 
afford it. servic 
to gu 


Renewable up to age 60 at comparably low cost that t 


— if he prefers. as eve 
Strait 


Either—without further evidence of insurability. fi 


It’s his choice, when he wants to make it. ~ 
or un 


And in the meantime — total disability benefits and s 


or ° ° contr 
after only a 4-month waiting period—to increase subje 
his peace of mind. ever 
cogen 
All in all — a sound and practical plan for men maga 


resper 


whose incomes don’t yet match their ambitions. Socks 


“A Star in the West...” hk 
thoug 
been 
be ra 
super 
highe 
know 
think 
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HOME OFFICE: Los Angeles = whe 


W. B. STANNARD, Vice President ment 
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““WE PAY AGENTS LIFETIME RENEWALS... THEY LAST AS LONG AS YOU DO!" “ee 
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DITORS’ 
ORNER 


*x*x Late in August we conducted a survey to deter- 
mine our subscriber’s preferences in regard to the size 
of Best’s Life Insurance Reports. An important item 
on that survey appears on page 7. 


*x*k Some years ago the programming of life insurance 
was stressed to a greater degree than is now common, 
The resultant inflexibility sometimes had results quite 
different from those which had been anticipated. Fur- 
thermore an underwriter with a growing number of 
clients found it impossible to give to each the detailed 
service and review of the program which was necessary 
to guard against undesired results. This is not to say 
that the basic concept of programming is not as valid 
as ever. It is merely to point out that both extremes of 
Straitjacket or License must be avoided. See page 13. 


**x* An insurance trade magazine is by its very nature 
principally devoted to the intricacies and techniques 
of underwriting and selling life insurance protection 
and security. It should not and does not usually enter 
controversial fields of politics nor deal with economic 
subjects except as they affect its chosen field. How- 
ever occasionally a message is so important and so 
cogently expressed that it has a logical place in such a 
magazine even though it concerns insurance only in the 
respect that insurance is a part of the entire social body. 
Such a message is Power and Persuasion on page 19. 


*** In the years ahead it will be necessary to give more 
thought and study to the selection of managers than has 


been given in the past. The level of management must — 


be raised and then managers must be selected, trained, 
supervised and compensated in accordance with the 
higher level. This will call for men with extensive 
knowledge, constructive imagination, originality, sound 
thinking and initiative. This concept of Agency Man- 
agement is expressed in the article on page 23. 


*** Two great problems face life insurance manage- 
ment today. The laboratories of science and industry 
are producing new and revolutionary types of machines 
at a fantastic rate. Those in management who are 
responsible for office procedure must choose from this 
flow of continually improving equipment and work out 


For November, 1954 


NOVEMBER, 1954 


procedures to best utilize the machines of their choice. 
However, there is the opposing choice of decentraliza- 
tion with the possibilities of better service to policy- 
holders, and perhaps some savings in the cost of opera- 
tion. Our author examines some of the ramifications 
of these two of Today's Challenges in the article on 
page 27. 


**k* Ordinarily, the term “surplus line” refers to that 
part of a line of insurance which the original company, 
having accepted its limit, is unable to issue. However 
there is no distortion when the term is expanded to 
include all cases which are routed from company to 
company and not just those cases on which the original 
company is carrying its limit. The sources of such 
business, the underwriting problems involved and a 
possible solution of such problems are discussed in the 
article Underwriting Surplus Lines which will be found 
on page 31. 


**x*k It is strange to find a life insurance man writing 
an article on the case against life insurance and doubly 
strange when that man is a superintendent of agencies 
of a major insurer. However the case against life 
insurance is not a case against what life insurance was 
designed to do. It is really the case for the competent, 
conscientious, industrious life insurance salesman. It is 
developed in the article Buying Life Insurance on page 


35. 


*k* Since World War II when the custom first took 
hold on a major scale, management has gradually em- 
braced the idea of a “coffee break.” With reasonable 
time limits and proper organization, this short period of 
relaxation can result in many benefits to an organization 
including reduced worker fatigue, improved employee 
morale, greater productivity and reduced waste. How- 
ever if the privilege is abused the cost in terms of em- 
ployee production can become exorbitant. The Coffee 
Break is considered on page 45 and a means of avoiding 
its drawbacks outlined. 


**x*x An accountant or statistician is often considered 
a rather impersonal individual more interested in tech- 
nical efficiency than in the people with whom he works 
or whom he supervises. Some accountants, themselves, 
take the attitude that there has to be someone in every 
organization who makes people toe the line and that 
they are the ones on whom the responsibility falls. Yet 
if an accountant wants to rise in the ranks of manage- 
ment it is vitally important that he sincerely like people 
and enjoy helping training them. The J/nterests of 
Accountants are a good index of the presence or lack of 
such an attitude. Its importance is stressed in the article 
on page 53. 
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A WELL-BALANCED COMPANY 


Low Cost Policy 


Fidelity’s new low cost policy, the Fidelity 


Special, has created a remarkable sales record 
since its introduction several months ago. 


This policy, written $15,000 minimum, carries 
a very low cost with low premiums, 


substantial dividends and high cash values. 


It has raised a large number of normally 
$10,000 sales to $15,000 or more. Thus far, 
$23,400 has been the average... 


combined with Term Riders, the average has been 


much higher. Written sub-standard as 
well as standard . .-. commission rates the same 
as for the Company’s regular Ordinary Life. 


The 
FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA * PENNSYLVANIA 
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Serving you in 
. P 
St.Louis 


¢ Downtown at the center of everything. 
¢ 300 luxurious rooms, all with bath. 

¢ Superior service and hospitality. 

¢ Coffee Shop and La Petite Room. 

¢ Completely air-conditioned. 

¢ Convention Facilities. 

* De Soto Tap Room. 


« Garage Service. 


HOTEL 


yDeSOTO 


AT 11th AND LOCUST STREETS 
RATES 


$4 
So Arthur H. Friedman, Homer McLaughlin. 


Managing Director Mgr. 
PHONE — CEntral 1-8750 














company developments 


ALABAMA Admitted 
National Equity Life Ins. Co. ............ Little Rock, Ark. 


ARIZONA Admitted 
Farmers New World Life Ins. Co. .......... Seattle, Wash. 
Continental Western Life Ins. Co. .............- Reno, Ney, 
ARKANSAS Admitted 
Cee Fame MR, «.«...0cidccedcvscabendees Baltimore, Md. 


CALIFORNIA Admitted 
Government Employees Life Ins. Co. ....Washington, D. C. 


CONNECTICUT Licensed 
Credit Life Ins. Co. of Connecticut Hartford, Conn. 


FLORIDA Examined 
Afro-American Life Ins. Co. .........0600s Jacksonville, !*la. 


GEORGIA Admitted 
Patriot Life Imewrance Co. ................. New York, N. Y. 


HAWAII Admitted 
National Equity Life Insurance Co. ........ Little Rock, Ark. 


ILLINOIS Admitted 
Detroit Mutual Insurance Co. ................ Detroit, Mich. 


INDIANA Admitted 
Stuveesant Late Ine. Co. 6... onc icccccc cus Allentown, Pa. 


MICHIGAN Admitted 
National Home Life Assurance Co. .......... St. Louis, Mo. 


MISSOURI Admitted 


pe RS ee Memphis, Tenn. 
Farmers New World Life Ins. Co. ............ Seattle, Wash. 


MONTANA Admitted 
Federal Security Ins. Co. .............. Salt Lake City, Utah 


NEVADA Admitted 
Caeaiiey Bate Tas. Ges 6 occ sk ce dies eee Baltimore, Md. 


NEW MEXICO Withdrew . 


Fine Late Weis. G.. .oi6o0esiccssceescc gem Aton, Texas 
sour Const Lise Tas. Co. ...... <6. csccccacn Houston, Texas 


Admitted 
Ce Security: Life Bea, (Go... .... 6.0. o<00.000c0aee Kansas City, Mo. 
bo BE a ere eet Indianapolis, Ind. 
DUNG PAO SUB. Ceo 05.56e6i.c so ccusc veces Dallas, Texas 
California-Western States Life Ins. Co. ..Sacramento, Calif. 
Rio Grande National Life Ins. Co. ............ Dallas, Texas 
Capitol Co-Operative Life Ins. Co. ............ Denver, Colo. 


Guaranty Income Life Ins. Co. .......... Baton Rouge, La. 


NEW YORK Examined 
Postal Life Insurance Co. ................ New York, N. Y. 


NORTH CAROLINA Incorporated 
UGE GMES CAUW SIO. Sone cece oes co osicd Asheville, N.C. 
Admitted 
Southern Farm Bureau Life Ins. Co. ........ Jackson, Miss. 


NORTH DAKOTA Admitted 
Federal Life & Casualty Co. ............ Battle Creek, Mich. 


OHIO Admitted 
Brotherhood Mutual Life Ins. Co. ........ Fort Wayne, ‘nd. 


SASKATCHEWAN Licensed 
The Family Life Assurance Co. Ltd. ........ St. Victor, Sask. 


SOUTH CAROLINA Admitted 
All American Insurance Co. of La. ............ Lafayette, La. 
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COMPANY DEVELOPMENTS—Continued 

































































































. 
Reinsured 
Newberry Life & Health Ins. Co. ......... Newberry, S. C. 
Examined 
: Southeastern Life Insurance Co. .......... Greenville, S. C. 
standard Life & Casualty Ins. Co. ........ Rock Hill, S. C. “In each case 
TENNESSEE ' Licensed ’ it isthe man | 
h. \lermitage Health & Life Ins. Co. ..........Nashville, Tenn. , 
os Admitted himself who is to lead his life 
‘ove ; Mutual Life Ins. Co. ‘ * 
Government Personnel Mutual Life Ins - ii a after having a way or the other.” 
d. : 
TEXAS Licensed TEDDY ROOSEVELT'S sound reasoning “rings the bell" 
Bayou City Life srmaece CO. ko. seescws Houston, Texas with men ready to take decisive action in mapping out 
C. Mid-Texas Life Insurance Co. .............. Dallas, Texas plans to obtain a profitable career. If you wish this to 
National Atlas Life Insurance Co. .......... Houston, Texas be your "year of decision''—and are qualified for general 
Production National Life Insurance Co. ....Houston, Texas agent responsibility, then we have the opportunity you 
mn. Public Security Life Insurance Co. .......... Lubbock, Texas have been working for! 
Admitted In the rich region west of the Mississippi, our one 
Farmers New World Life Insurance Co. ....Seattle, Wash. hundred and fifty-eight million dollar company is reaching 
la. > : ees ; new growth "highs" as part of a vast expansion program- 
WEST VIRGINIA Admitted goal. Let us give you full information now, with no 
Coastal States Late Ins. ‘Gay 0 nccacensesevesed Atlanta, Ga. obligation. Exchange of mutual information will be held 
Y. A confidential. Your future opportunity can be with Na- 
WYOMING Admitted tional Reserve Life, "Strong as the Strongest—Enduring 
Cagaee 2100 WSs C6 di sh we chcins sees ceeosis Baltimore, Md. as Rushmore!" 
rk. 
Write W. E. MOORE, Agcy. V.P., Agcy. Hq., Topeka. 
S. H. WITMER, Chm. of the Board. H. ©. CHAPMAN, Pres. 
ich. wae 
SALES BY STATES res 3: 
Pa AGN » NATIONAL RESERVE 
si Pn eee ; fi ‘ =e ise LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
M3 NESOTA showed the greatest rate of increase in fD saitelis ne anguliniian 
Mo ordinary life insurance sales in August with Idaho C)ireng as the Strongest - Enduring as Rushmore 
, and North Dakota tied for second, it is reported by the 
Life Insurance Agency Management Association, which 
: ee has analyzed August sales by states and leading cities. 
= Countrywide, ordinary business increased 9% in . 
August, compared with August, 1953, while Minnesota Ua it 
tah J sales gained 27%, and Idaho and North Dakota 23%. 
For the first eight months, with national ordinary 
vd. & Sales up 5% from the year before, Arizona led with an IS OUR MOST IMPORTANT ASSET 
increase of 19%, with North Dakota in second place, up 
15% from the corresponding period of last year. : , 
ee Among the large cities, Cleveland showed the greatest It's as Simple as . 
rate of increase for August, with a gain of 18%. Detroit 
was next, with purchases up 10%. Boston led for the 
\ 0. = . . 
int. | “ght months with a gain of 10%. 
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The 85th Annual Report of the Acacia 
Mutual Life Insurance Company 
was written by Acacia’s Board of 

Directors as a tribute to President 

William Montgomery’s 60 years of 
outstanding leadership asthe Com. 
pany’s Directing Head. 


Within the pages of Acacia’s 85th Annual Report lies a story 
unique and heretofore unpublished in complete form. This is the 
story of one man and one company but it spans 60 years of outstanding 
life insurance history. The events that reveal William Montgomery 
as he really is, and reveal his devotion to duty and staunch inspired 
leadership have never before been told because until this year Mr. 


Montgomery has personally written every Annual Report since 1893. 


Acacia’s 85th Annual Report is a document in the annals of N 


American life insurance history that everyone associated with the in- whic 
case 
that 


only 
It is doubly significant that at the time Acacia’s Board of Di- the 


dustry will be interested in reading. 


whic 
such 
from all over the land gathered together to participate in the dedication out | 


rectors presented this Annual Report to President Montgomery Acacians 


of Acacia’s new Home Office addition. In re-dedicating themselves 


to service more than 1500 Acacia field men and employees dedicated \ 


this ultra-modern structure to even better service to policyholders. the 
need 
insu: 
Acacia’s Home Office. Pepe 
wise 

then 

it w: 

poss 
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Copies of this Annual Report may be obtained by writing to 
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OST people in life insurance today realize that 

programming is not being so strongly stressed 

as it was some years back. Somehow the aura 
which used to surround the well-arranged insurance 
case is a little tarnished, and some people are hinting 
that the aura was not really gold in the first place, but 
only brass. Here and there one catches whispers to 
the effect that many settlements are being arranged 
which are so complicated and put the beneficiary in 
such a straitjacket that it would be better to send agents 
out to do only package selling. 


Complicated Settlements 


When the programming star was in the ascendancy, 
the emphasis in insurance selling was placed on filling 
needs as determined by a well-rounded view of the 
insured’s situation and his family. It was thought that 
many—or even, most—wives would be unable to handle 
wisely large sums of money which might be left to 
them. Even in the case of a careful household manager, 
it was said, it was wise to spare her embarassment and 
possible loss by making it impossible to “lend” large 
amounts to importunate relatives. Cases were cited as 
evidence of the fact that widows could usually manage 
a regular income well, but often had difficulty using a 
lump sum wisely. 

Nor was this all. By concentrating on the entire pat- 
tern of needs and assets, the underwriter could bring 
home to the prospect the desirability of seeing his finan- 
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cial picture as a whole. Insurance was usually inade- 
quate and had to be increased. Examining the insurance 
program often brought to light factors which called for 
the attention of the insured’s accountant and attorney 
and, sometimes, trust officer. 


What's Wrong with It? 


In recent years we have had difficulties with many 
settlement agreements. These have come from a number 
of causes. Some can be blamed on various people in 
the insurance process, and others cannot. Some settle- 
ments were too complicated. Every possible event was 
provided for, at considerable administrative expense to 
the life insurance company—only to have family cir- 
cumstances change and make the program obsolete. 
Sometimes a key policy was borrowed against or was 
dropped so that a widow might have plenty of money 
to educate her children during their college years, but 
too little to feed and clothe them till they reached 
college age. 


Improper Drawing of Agreements 


Another difficulty was improper drawing of agree- 
ments in some cases. Take this situation: The agent 
might write in the proper place in the application a 
settlement request reading, “$200 a month for five 
years,” and also request the issue of double indemnity. 
In some cases policies were issued providing for the 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Liberty National field representatives 
are carefully trained to survey the needs 
of their insurance clients and are in a 
position to make available the many 
forms of protection offered by the 
Company. To them and their associates 
must go the credit for an outstanding 
achievement in 1953 — an increase of 


$57,401,784 in insurance protection in 


force to a new high of $879,940,036! 


LIBERTY NATIONAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
FRANK P. SAMFORD, PRESIDENT 








Chartered Life Underwriters 

have prestige because they 

earn it. The American College 
of Life Underwriters awards its degrees 


only for demonstrated knowledge 
and skill. 


C.L. U. is a distinction worth working 
for. Life of Georgia commends it to 
all career life underwriters. 
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Straitjacket or License—Continued 


proceeds to be paid under the fixed period option for 
five years instead of under the exhaustion option at 
$200 a month. Most of the time no real harm was done, 
but where a claim for double indemnity was made and 
$400 checks began going to the beneficiary, the question 
could be asked as to whether she would not have been 
better served by receiving the expected income of $200 
a month for a longer time. But after the insured’s death 
nothing could be done to change the mode of payment 
he had supposedly selected. 


Human Nature 


Rigid programming depended too much on the sup- 
position that the agent would make an annual review 
of each of the programs he had written to bring them up 
to date and write new insurance if it was needed. This 
was a chore which resulted in new business, but was 
not so financially rewarding as selling new, larger 
amounts of insurance. It was too much to expect agents 
to keep to this as the number of their policyholders 
grew. 


Also, changes in tax laws gave certain advantages 
to selection of options by the beneficiary instead of the 
insured. Finally, inflation has consistently been render- 
ing obsolete many older, well-drawn settlement agree- 
ments. 


Still Valid 


It seems that the case for settlement agreements spe- 
cified by the insured which cannot be changed by the 
beneficiary is still basically as sound as it ever was. 
Things have not changed that much in a decade or two. 
Where the proponents of thorough programming or 
complete package selling go astray is in the extremes. 
It is true that every dollar should not be tied up in a 
settlement that the beneficiary cannot change. But this 
does not mean that proceeds should usually be left so 
that the beneficiary can take in a lump sum, or elect 
any option she pleases or for any amount of the proceeds. 


According to Direction of Insured 


Why should not part of the proceeds be settled ac- 
cording to the directions of the insured, with a notation 
placed with his policy that he is on no account to bor- 
row on the policy or surrender it without consulting 
with the underwriter who placed the insurance? With 
this basic small income set so that it cannot be squan- 
dered by the beneficiary, the remainder can well be Ictt 
so that the utmost flexibility can be achieved. 


There is no reason for putting a beneficiary in a strait- 
jacket, but unless some sure income is provided, tle 
life insurance proceeds may not serve the purpose for 
which they were intended. 
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THE MAN FROM EQUITABLE 
TRAVELS THE ROAD TO SECURITY 


In his selling career—he is covered by one of the 
finest over-all security programs in the insurance field today 


Insurance for the insurance man—Equitable really be- 
lieves in it! 

Equitable offers its own people one of the best insur- 
ance and retirement programs. 

The coverage available to Equitable representatives 
includes: 

@ group life insurance up to $20,000 


@ accidental! death insurance 
up to $10,000 additional 


@ hospital expense insurance* 

@ surgical expense insurance* 

@ basic medical expense insurance* 

®@ major medical expense insurance* 

@ and retirement benefits that start at 65 
* for agent, wife and minor children 


More than six hundred Equitable men and women today 
receive retirement income. Many of them keep on selling 
and still draw benefits. Renewal commissions continue 
in everv case. 

A selling career with Equitable offers more than a 
good living. The man from Equitable builds a lifetime 
of security —and his future gets brighter each year. 


THE 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE U. S. 


HOME OFFICE: 393 SEVENTH AVENUE NEW YORK 1I,N. Y, 





Dear Mr. Best: 

An incorrect statement of the 
position of Connecticut General with 
respect to mutual funds has been 
presented in your September “Life 
Edition” on page 28. 

Connecticut General has on its 
books just one group case insuring 
the participants in such a fund. This 
case is of twenty-four years’ stand- 
ing and is currently honored as a 
business obligation. We are not 
now, and have not been for many 
years, quoting on new business of 
this kind. 

It is unfortunate that your ac- 
count of Mr. Gutmann’s statement 
tended to reflect unfavorably upon 
this Company. 

We shall always be glad to discuss 
with you any matters involving Con- 
necticut General policies and prac- 
tices which you may be considering 
for publication. 

Yours very truly, 
Robert A. Parish 
Agency Secretary 


HE answer to the question, 

“How Much Insurance Should 
I Have,” in the July issue of your 
magazine, interested me because I 
have had friends and acquaintances 
ask me that question several times. 
Perhaps I am asked because I live 
near two smaller suburban commu- 
nities and do some work in Church 
and other civic activities. 

People out there know I have 
been with the company many years 
in the office. Maybe their questions 
are prompted by solicitation of sales- 
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letters 
to the editor 


men and I’m known as an office man. 
They consider my advice would not 
involve a sales talk or an effort to 
earn a commission from them. 

Unless I have time to talk to them 
awhile then I try to find out the size 
of their family and how much insur- 
ance they own. Then I tell them I’d 
like to give the question some 
thought and give them an answer 
when we have more time to visit 
as they have asked me a most im- 
portant question. 

I ask them to come to my home 
when we can visit awhile or to come 
to their home when we can have 
more time for discussion. The first 
thing I ask Mr. Husband is, “Do 
you have enough insurance payable 
to your wife in a lump sum to pay 
for your last illness and funeral ex- 
penses? You certainly wouldn’t 
want to put your wife in debt for 
two or three thousand dollars to 
bury you, would you?” 

Suppose Mr. Husband your wife 
was ill for a month and then died. 
Could you write a check for the bill 
or would you have to borrow the 
money? Would you need a house- 
keeper to take care of the home in 
that case? 

If you have children you would 
have to have help because you’d 
probably have to work harder for 
awhile to meet extra expenses. Let’s 
say that a housekeeper would cost 
$5 per day for a year which means 
around $2,000 in addition to $2,000 
last illness and funeral expenses for 
her. Is it real good planning on 
your part, Mr. Husband, to have 
this liability unprotected ? 


If there are children in the family 
there is a death liability on each oi 
them to the extent of $1,500 or 
$2,000. As head of the family you 
should certainly have these liabilities 
provided for, in my opinion as the 
minimum foundation for any pernia- 
nent insurance program. 

There is no limit on the amount 
of insurance you should own but you 
should have these basic every day 
liabilities provided for first. Then 
you tell me how much peace and 
satisfaction you want as the years 
go by and I'll tell you from time to 
time how much insurance 
should have. 

After these things are provided 
for, Mr. Best, I'll gq along with 
the next step of extending his in- 
come for a minimum of one year or 
two years. Let’s handle first things 
first in our structure just as we 
build the foundation for the house 
first. 


you 


A man in debt for the burial o/ a 
child is certainly a poor prospect ‘or 
providing his wife an income for t vo 
years after he dies. Also, if he is in 
debt for the burial of his wife he c:r- 
tainly is a poor prospect for an eu- 
cational program for his child en 
when they go to college. He has to 
keep the home and provide a gride 
and high school education for thm 
or there will be no college care rs. 


I am not an insurance salesn an 
except for our company and _he 
business in general. If I was a sai°s- 
man and could get a _ reasona le 
number of young married clie1ts 
started on this basis I believe | 
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would have eliminated two of the 
problems of many salesmen. 

I believe I would have all the 
prospects for new future business I 
could possibly take care of and I 
wouldn’t worry much about some 
other salesman selling any insurance 
t) my clients. There are birthdays, 
ave changes, added dependents and 
promotions to take care of and I 
believe I would have plenty of cen- 
ters of influence pulling for me. 

J. S. McClary 
zissistant Secretary Business Men’s 

Assurance Company of America 


In the editorial we tried to empha- 
size the importance of individual 
programming. This would, of 
course, include last expenses. Our 
figure of proceeds equal to five 
years’ gross income was a minimum 
one, and we could not, naturally, 
specify methods of payment to bene- 
ficiaries. 


HEADQUARTERS DECISION 


HE newly-elected Board of 

Trustees of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, at a 
post convention session selected 
Washington, D. C. as the permanent 
location of the organization’s new 
national headquarters. A unani- 
mous vote by the new board reversed 
the action of the preceding board. 

“This decision reaffirms the origi- 
nal choice of Washington as our 
national homesite,” NALU presi- 
dent Robert L. Walker, CLU, de- 
clared, recalling that at Chicago in 
1953 the board had voted for the 
national capital. “The unanimous 
vote recognizes the voice of our 
membership, who, in a mail ballot 
authorized at the New Orleans mid- 
year meeting last March, expressed 
a decided first choice preference for 
Washington.” The national presi- 
dent emphasized the complete agree- 
ment of the backers of New York 
and Chicago with the democratically 
expressed choice of the membership, 
as shown by the unanimous vote of 
the board. 

Commenting on NALU’s internal 
situation, President Walker said, 
“We are united today as never be- 
fore and in the best financial posi- 
tion we have ever enjoyed. In the 
person of Lester O. Schriver we 
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have found the ideal managing di- 
rector. We will soon have a superb 
new workshop and anticipate few, 
if any, losses of staff people in our 
move to Washington. 

The Location Committee, headed 
by Charles E. Cleeton, CLU, NALU 
past president, is now selecting a site 
in the Washington area, President 
Walker revealed. 

Edmund L, G. Zalinski, president 
of the Life Underwriter Training 
Council, has announced that the 
LUTC Board of Trustees has de- 
cided by a unanimous vote to estab- 
lish joint headquarters with the Na- 
tional Association of Life Under- 
writers in Washington, D. C., as 
NALU’s tenant subject to the fol- 
lowing conditions: 


1. That an LUTC representative be 
added as an ex officio member of 
NALU’s Location Committee. 

2. That the choice of site and all 
other particulars with respect to the 
proposed building as they affect 
LUTC’s interests be subject to the 
approval of LUTC’s Board of Trus- 
tees. 

3. That LUTC’s agreement to move 
to Washington, D. C., as the tenant 
of NALU is further subject to the 
stipulations outlined by LUTC’s 
Board in a resolution adopted on 
December 7, 1953. This resolution 
reads in part as follows: 


“Resolved that LUTC is pres- 
ently disposed to move with NALU 
to the latter’s proposed new head- 
quarters (in Washington, D. C.) as 
being in the best interests of both 
organizations provided further : 

“a. That the terms of tenancy pro- 
posed by NALU be found accept- 
able to LUTC, this being taken to 
include the choice of a suitable site, 
satisfactory arrangements as to fa- 
cilities, space, working conditions 
and rental rates under a lease of five 
or ten years’ duration with privilege 
to renew. 

b. That LUTC will reserve its final 
decision until NALU has selected its 
location and structure. 

c. That it shall be mutually under- 
stood that the proposed relationship 
of tenant and landlord between 
LUTC and NALU shall not be ex- 
pected or presumed to alter the pres- 
ent relations between the two or to 
diminish LUTC autonomy in any 
way. 





PAN-AMERICAN’S 
CAREER CONTRACT, 


which stresses the com- 
pany’s philosophy of help- 
ing the best men make 
more money. To do this 
job, we furnish ample 
training, top-notch sales 
aids and _ individualized 
policies to meet individual 
needs. 


CRAWFORD H. ELLIS 
President 


EDWARD G. SIMMONS 
Executive Vice-President 


KENNETH D. HAMER 
Vice-President & Agency Director 
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€M2aNS in the family 


And so is B.M.A. This month Country Gentleman 
Magazine will tell the B.M.A. complete protection story 


to more than 1% million rural prospects. Another example of 


how we are planting B.M.A. advertising where it can 
reap the best harvest. You'll find us digging 


regularly for new crops of policyowners for our 





fieldmen in such leading magazines as 
Newsweek, Saturday Evening Post, 


Woman’s Home Companion and Coronet. 


BUSINESS MEN’S ASSURANCE 


Company of A erica 
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an old-line legal reserve company with branch and 
district offices in more than 60 principal cities. 
LIFE @ ACCIDENT @ HEALTH @ ANNUITIES 
GROUP @ HOSPITALIZATION @ ALL-WAYS 


The B.M.A. Weather Beacon 


—a friendly signal for thou- 
sands of visitors to Kansas 
City. It’s also a reminder that 
B. M. A. is a “Friend in All 
Kinds of Weather” for its 
friends and policyowners in 
36 states, District of Colum- 
bia, Hawaii and Guam. 














N THE insurance business, you 


are engaged in the art of per- 

suading people to do something 
which is for their own good and 
their own security. You may not 
have realized that in this endeavor 
you are confronted by the opposition 
of the most reactionary force in 
history. This reactionary force may 
be called “social compulsion.” It is 
the use of force and compulsion to 
achieve worthy social objectives. In 
your special field this reactionary 
force expresses itself in compulsory 
insurance plans, in Social Security 
which is largely compulsory and 
will be more so. It is expressed in 
all state and Federal welfare meas- 
ures the payment for which is com- 
pulsory through taxation and the 
acceptance of which is unavoidable. 
It is expressed in industrial and 
institutional retirement and _ benefit 
plans which are in effect compulsory. 


Exponents of Persuasion 


Within this general area of eco- 
nomic needs and above the still 
rising tite of compulsion, life under- 
Writers still serve as the exponents 
of economic values and benefits only 
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DR. RALPH COOPER HUTCHINSON 


President Lafayette College 


through the persuasion of free men. 
It may not be for long. If the so- 
cialized state toward which we have 
been so rapidly moving is achieved, 
you may find yourseives out of this 
profession of education and persua- 
sion and into the business of being 
some kind of economic slave-drivers. 
It is therefore appropriate that you 
consider the issue in society between 
compulsion and persuasion. You 
should realize that along with the 
ministry, the teaching profession— 
along with reranants of free enter- 
prise and along with the science of 
politics—you are exponents of per- 
suasion in society. You are going to 
decide probably in vour lifetimes 
whether you want to keep it that 
way. The fate of your business as 
a profession may be determined by 
your decision. 

Tyranny and its component hu- 
man slavery have, throughout the 
ages, been motivated by a varietv of 
purposes. There has alwavs been 
greed for economi* gain, nassion for 
personal power. the perversion of 
various fears, and illogical sadism. 


3ut strangely there has always been 

another motive appearing in all tyr- 
annies which is certainly queer 
among its bedfellows. This strange 
and uncongenial motive for tyranny 
is the passion for public and personal 
good, impatient of the slow proc- 
esses of persuasion and therefore 
with a convert’s fanaticism for the 
compulsions of tyranny. 


Passion for Good 


In all periods of history we find 
ruthless conquerors extolling the 
liberations which they bring to the 
peoples being conquered, boasting 
the culture or civilization which is 
supposed to lie in the ashes of the 
conquest. The rapacious colonialism 
of the nineteenth century gloried in 
the benefits which were foisted on 
the peoples of Asia and Africa. The 
bloody treacheries of our own con- 
quest of the Indians were defended 
as a civilizing process. American 
slavery of the negro was something 
of a compulsory missionary enter- 
prise, as some believel. A vivid 
illustration of this was John Newton, 
captain of a slave ship, who himself 


(Continued on the next page) 
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led divine worship twice each Sun- 
day with only the planks of the deck 
separating him from the chained and 
stifled slaves below. This is the man 
who wrote the hymn, “How Sweet 
the Name of Jesus,” who said in his 
diary, “I never knew sweeter nor 
more frequent hours of divine com- 
munion than in my last two voyages 
to Guinea.” Happily John Newton 
later corrected his thinking, but he 
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is mever 
out of style 

— and you always meet the personal 
requirements for protection of every 
client, with Columbian National Life’s 
comprehensive selection of policies — 
for instance ... 

Life 

Annuities 

Endowments 

Juvenile 

Term to 70 

Modified Five 

Double or Triple Protection 

Substandard 

Franchise 

Association 

Group (all lines) 

Accident 

Health 

Hospital 

Group Creditor 


It’s never a rainy day for the in- 
surance agent who knows his 
Columbian National Life line! 


The CULUMBIAN NATIONAL 
Sop LIFE INSURANCE 
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carried on the slave trade convinced 
that it was a species of missionary 
enterprise transporting the African 
from heathen darkness into the light 
of Christian civilization. 


One need not read deeply in Mein 
Kampf or the literature of Fascism 
and Nazism to realize that mingled 
among other passions, fears: and 
motives was that of redeeming the 
social order from the corruptions of 
freedom and democracy. Hitler fre- 
quently appealed for a world peace 
which would actually have been the 
international peace of a conquered 
and subjected world. He sought 
internal peace and unity, the peace 
cf enslaved men and enslaved insti- 
tutions. This was simply the style 
in which compulsory reform ap- 
peared in Europe. 


The same movement appeared in 
America and the western democ- 
racies in the social radicalism which 
we have suffered the past quarter 
century. This radicalism was bent 
on social progress and welfare but 
always by compulsion, never by the 
slow program of persuasion. Hence 
its compulsions called themselves 
liberalism but were in the direction 
of tyranny and slavery. were and 
are fundamentally reactionary and 
anti-liberal quite regardless of the 
nobility of the objectives. 


The Means Adopted 


We reach the nadir of human 
freedom and the apex of human 
enslavement in Soviet communism. 
Here the ultimate objectives are for 
the most part good. They probably 
include racial equality, classless so- 
ciety, economic justice, social secu- 
rity, scientific progress, and world 
peace. But any recognition of such 
is almost stupid in view of the means 
adopted for the attainment of the 
professed objectives. These means 
are the conquest of the nations of 
the world by brutal and ruthless 
terror and by force unequalled in 
history by all of its Ghengis Khans ; 
the conquest of man himself through 
the terror of liquidation, torture, in- 
ternment camps, forced labor, and 
slavery ; the conquest of the human 
mind through the perversion of 
education and instruction, the de- 
lineation of research, the promotion 
of false propaganda; and through 


the mass brain-washing of the mil- 
lions of Russia, the satellites and of 
Asia. Whatever the purposes, the 
method is the ultimate in the ruth- 
less use of unmitigated forces the 
purpose of which is the control of 
mankind. 


Even Greater Control 


Even that control is not enough. 
Their greatest philosopher (Berna! ) 
implies all the above measures plus, 
when he says, 


“We shall find many new means of 
controlling life to an extent hitherto 
undreamt of.” ... 

“The new techniques of tissue and 
organ culture make us feel that at 
last we are beginning to understand, 
and at some time may be able to 
mould, the development of living 
matter. What such control could 
mean to mankind cannot yet be 
imagined ... 

“Genetics furnished us with another 
quite independent means of modify- 
ing life through selective breeding, 
and even by the creation of muta- 
tions.” 


In summary, it is not enough to 
control the world, the nations, the 
mind of man through the horrible 
power of science but now we must 
plan to control in advance the nature 
and form and thought of the unborn 
generations. 

I want to summarize this by taking 
another of Bernal’s sentences and 
interpreting the same, either cor- 
rectly or incorrectly, through the 
addition of two words. 


“The socialized integrated scientific 
world organization is coming” . 
By Force! 

By contrast with this rising tide 
of force, we can appreciate the sig- 
nificance of those who also seek the 
establishment of justice and riglit- 
eousness and peace but who do so by 
persuasion. This is the teacher in 
his classroom, the researcher in his 
laboratory, the writer in his stucy, 
the preacher in his pulpit, the busi- 
ness man selling his merchandise, 
the manufacturer producing sonie- 
thing which is better at less cost. 
This is the politician trying to per- 
suade the legislative body or the 
electorate of the validity of some 
policy. This is that great part of 
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free enterprise in which free men 
are taught, exhorted, persuaded, 
“sold” on something. ‘It is the 
process by which a free man is finally 
convinced of this or of that. In a 
broad use of the term it is the 
evangelization of the world through 
reasoning, education and the pro- 
gressive discovery of truth. 

Between the two methods there 
is a wide chasm fixed. Between 
them lies an issue deeper than Com- 
munism, deeper than Fascism, deeper 
than military conquest. The armies 
of force and those of persuasion 
struggle against each other. The 
tides of battle rise and ebb. But 
usually force wins because persua- 
sion and education are so slow. 


On God's Side 


But the captains of persuasion are 
on God’s side insofar as we can 
understand that which is beyond 
human knowledge. We know that 
God has all power, that He could 
have made society on this planet 
into the mold of His wishes, that He 
could have made each of us pure 
and righteous, full of knowledge and 
virtue. All too well we know that 
He did not do so, and that neither 
we ourselves nor the activities of our 
social order are as the God of mercy 
and truth would have them. Then it 
must follow that the God of all 
power withheld his power and re- 
fused to exert force. In some divine 
preference He apparently chose to 
use the long, slow method of plead- 
ing, instructing, admonishing, in- 
spiring and teaching. This left us 
free men morally,—faltering, erring, 
groping. But some there are who 
listen to the teaching of God and 
seek the truth. There are those that 
find. 

There is a great picture of this 
God of power renouncing force and 
seeking to persuade men. It is in 
the book of Revelation. This is the 
picture—“Behold I stand at the 
door and knock. If any man will 
open, I will come in to him, and I 
will sup with him and he with me.” 
This God will not batter down the 
(doors of the human mind nor tear 
off the hinges of the heart. All He 
will do is stand and knock and if 
any man will open, He will come in. 

The task of life underwriters lies 
in that area of life having to do with 
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Power & Persuasion—Continued 


economic security of the individual 
citizen. Within that field there are 
two opposing movements. There is 
that which is manned by the im- 
patient disciples of force and political 
power. They will wait no longer. 
They will make men secure whether 
men want it or not and by methods 
of mass compulsion regardless of 
the convictions of those masses. 

Do not make the mistake of join- 
ing up with them simply because 
you discover similar ultimate ob- 
jectives. You belong to a different 
army. You listen to the beat of 


another drum. You, in the field of 
economic security, are the disciples 
of persuasion and education. Their 
way is the easy one. Yours is hard, 
slow, tortuous. But your way is 
right. 

History sustains this. Every eco- 
nomic security based on compulsion 
and force has crashed into ruins 
leaving men without any security. 
Society has yet to attain an economic 
system which is sound and _ per- 
manent but we know enough about 
it to prophesy that when it is at- 
tained it will be based on intelligent, 
convinced participation; not upon 
the compulsions of slavery. This is 
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why free enterprise still holds our 
brightest hgpes of economic security, 
That is why insurance men must 
not yield to the temptations of po- 
litical or economic compulsions. 
That is why they must study inces- 
santly, labor indefatigably, and be- 
lieve patiently. And while others 
batter down the doors of men and 
force upon them their panaceas, they 
must continue their task of convinc- 
ing men, and keeping their profes- 
sion in step alongside those others 
who abnegate power and force, and 
who knock on the doors of the hu- 
man mind. 


MERCHANDISING METHODS 


7. life insurance business 
ought to study more carefully 
the merchandising ideas used in 
other businesses, Richard E. Pille, 
vice president, The Mutual Benetit 
Life Insurance Company told the 
Eastern Round Table of the Life Ad- 
vertisers Association. 

“We have an unusually good dis- 
tribution system in the life insurance 
business,” Mr. Pille said. “However, 
we put great emphasis on the fact 
that we are ‘different’ from other 
business and, of course, we are. We 
have no tax dollars to spend, we 
have limited funds we can use in our 
distribution svstem. 

“It may be that because we have 
so few props, we have been forced to 
develop the highest salesmanship in 
any business. Yet the fact remains 
that we could benefit by studying the 
principles and the techniques of mer- 
chandising used by other businesses. 
I believe we have gone up into an 
ivory tower in this regard. Because 
of the nature of the life advertiser’s 
job, he is especially well equipped to 
find out what other businesses are 
doing in selling and in merchandis- 
ing, and report back to his company. 

The life insurance business is ¢s- 
sentially a sales business. Companies 
are chartered to sell life insurance. 
Our business is now moving into a 
changed situation. We have got to 
return to hard selling. We have not 
gotten as far away from hard selling 
as most businesses, but nevertheless 
we are not selling as hard as we used 
to or as hard as we know how. The 
future will demand that we do our 
best selling.” 
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AGENCY] MANAGEMENT 


H. A. GILLIAM 
Director of Agencies 
Universal Life Insurance Company 


T IS necessary to make a re- 

appraisal of some of our past 

practices in the light of some 
recent developments. Social Secu- 
rity coverage has been broadened to 
include millions of additional 
workers and professional people. 
There is indeed some concern as to 
whether the government will make 
further explorations into the insur- 
ance field. Of chief concern to us 
now, and perhaps for quite some 
time in the future, is the problem of 
adequate training for our personnel, 
and the problem of high agency cost 
incident to this training. 


Two Conclusions 


Intelligent consideration of the 
factors involved in high agency cost 
leads us to two conclusions. First, 
we should cease the opening of new 
debits with new recruits until we 
have established in our companies 
an average size debit that will insure 
a lower cost of operation. Our 
initial approach might suggest the 
combination of industrial debits; 
thereby releasing an experienced 
builder for the purpose of opening 
new units. 

Second, we should study our cost 
per sale. We recognize the fact that 
cost per sale varies. Having made 
this study, we can then study 
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methods of reducing such cost by 
eliminating waste effort in securing 
sales. Such a study leads to other 
fascinating possibilities. Obviously, 
we can reduce the cost per sale by 
increasing the effectiveness of our 
salesmen. The cost of sales can be 
reduced by reducing buyer resist- 
ance. The cost per sale may also be 
reduced by increasing product ap- 
peal and product flexibility to needs. 
In many instances, the cost per sale 
can be reduced by making our rates 
competitive. These facts, in my 
opinion, should be given serious 
study by agency men, as well as 
other company officials. 

The cost of putting the business on 
the books after the point of sales, 
opens up still other avenues of 
thought and study. For instance, 
are there methods still largely un- 
explored whereby we can cut down 
on the cost of underwriting and 
issue? Non-medical writing has 
grown greatly. In the area of col- 
lection and service, can savings be 
affected by monthly collections? 
Can we more economically and 
efficiently render service to our es- 
tablished policyowners through full- 
time, salaried service personnel ? 
The more skilled our agent becomes 
as a Salesman, the greater his com- 
pensation for every hour devoted to 
selling and the greater his loss of 


compensation for every hour de- 
voted to routine servicing. 

In the years ahead, we shall find it 
necessary to give more thought and 
study to the selection of managers 
than we have given in the past. It 
is true that we will always have with 
us various degrees of management. 
Success is a comparative—not an 
absolute term. We will always have 
with us grades A, B and C agencies. 
Having accepted this however, it 
seems that we must vigorously 
attack the problem of management 
on two broad fronts. First, we must 
raise the level of management by 
establishing a criterion of good man- 
agement and then by selecting, train- 
ing, supervising and compensating 
our managers to meet this criterion. 
We will then be in a better position 
to secure adequate training for the 
agents who come into our organiza- 
tion. 


A Pool of Material 


Secondly, we must no longer toler- 
ate out-right, poor management, or 
no management at all. We must now 
begin a program systematically de- 
signed whereby we can begin to de- 
velop a pool of managerial material. 

Having presented some of the 
problems confronting us, let us con 
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Agency Management—Continued 


sider qualities that are essential to 
leadership in the life insurance busi- 
ness of today. Qualities which in my 
opinion will have to be given serious 
study by agency men if they are go- 
ing to solve the many problems that 
we must face in the years to come. 
We may therefore raise this ques- 
tion: How can the agency man train 
himself to sound judgment and to 
decisive, courageous and persistent 
action in line with his findings? 


Hard to Find? 
Not at All: 


The Manhattan Life Has Them 


Participating 


How can he inspire that confidence 
and loyalty throughout his organiza- 
tion which makes his business a team 
instead of a rabble? 


Extensive Knowledge 


First of all, the agency executive 
of today and of the future must 
know, he must have knowledge of 
every phase of life insurance. There 
are countless people who are 
crammed with information but to- 
tally lacking in knowledge. In place 
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of guesses, conjectures and prej- 
udices, we must substitute know]l- 
edge. The difference between 
knowledge and information, as | 
think of it, is that knowledge is a 
clean-cut grasp of all the facts 
needed in order to solve a problem, 
while information is_ ill-assorted, 
encyclopedic, but not necessarily 
complete and pertinent. 

A well-known scientist once an- 
swered a question regarding a cer- 
tain study he was making as follows: 
“When I get through, I shall le 
able in: nine days to measure a cer- 
tain piece of land that otherwise 
would take nine weeks.” When the 
agency executive of the future has 
gathered his facts and clarified his 
viewpoints, he will be able to cut 
through a new road to his objectives 
that may turn weeks into days. 

We come then to a second essen- 
tial of a successful agency man 
imagination. Perhaps something of 
the difference between knowledge 
and information depends upon the 
constructive imagination that is 
brought to bear upon the facts, for 
facts in themselves are not impor- 
tant, except as their influence is pro- 
jected and their destiny foretold. 


Constructive Imagination 


Our business, frankly, was for 
many years transacted between four 
stone walls. It is within this genera- 
tion that our business has very 
largely broken away from behind 
the four walls, and without sacrific- 
ing its ability to adequately train 
manpower, it has given some range 
to constructive imagination in every 
field of operation. I believe that 
there are going to be further funda- 
mental changes in our financial and 
economic life before which tradition 
and prejudice will prove to be blind 
leadership. The agency leaders of 
the future must think, imagine, 
dream and then work out the sub- 
stance of their dreams. A charactcr- 
istic of great thinkers in any field, 
has always been their freedom from 
tradition, and their ability to give 
their imagination free range. 

Originality always follows imagi- 
nation. Upon imagination is <le- 
pendent most of the great inventions 
and forward movements in our his- 
tory. Imagination takes facts or ma- 
terial and from countless unrelated 
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parts combines a umt that produces 
or accomplishes something in the 
world. Of course, anyone can give 
examples where imagination, which 
has gone head-long in the pursuit of 
new ideas, has suffered severe losses. 
But how much greater, immeasur- 
ably, have been the losses inflicted 
by frozen adherence to outworn 
methods. All the elements that make 
up television were in existence be- 
fore television was invented. These 
elements were combined by the im- 
agination in a new way to develop 
something as new and as important 
in its day as the invention of print- 
ing. Imagination is the intangible, 
the spirit, the flame, the breath of 
life that animates common clay. 
Nothing is more essential to leader- 
ship than imagination, yet it must be 
controlled, constructive, balanced. 
The agency man must tread the high 
ground that lies between iron-bound 
tradition and unbridled dreaming. 

And so we arrive at another es- 
sential quality of the agency execu- 
tive—sound thinking. The balanc- 
ing quality that must be linked with 
imagination is sound thinking. The 
dreamer dreams himself a castle in 
the air, the man with imagination 
and ability to think consecutively 
dreams a castle and builds into the 
earth plans of foundation able to 
bear the crushing weights above it. 
He actually erects beams and arches 
and builds up solidly to the very 
pinnacle of the structure. To be 
successful, a man must cultivate the 
thinking habit and the ability to 
think. 

We should not be carried away by 
the idea, that in this day of rush and 
hurry, there is something sacred 
about the snap judgment of the go- 
getter. Emerson once said that, “the 
hardest job in the world is to think.” 
Perhaps that is why some agency 
men of the past, seemingly, chose to 
figure ten or twelve hours a day 
rather than to face a management 
problem and think through it to the 
point where they were able to lead 
an attack upon it. How many 
agency men are there who daily sit 
down alone with the door shut 
against the deadly routine of details 
to think through independently some 
major problem in agency operation 
that confronts them? How many 
companies are there whose policies 
have been determined by the direc- 
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tors and officers through logical 
thinking ; based upon all the factors 
involved? Some may feel that im- 
agination and thinking are synony- 
mous. I believe, however, that we 
have three separate and distinct es- 
sentials of leadership: Knowledge, 
imagination and thinking. 


Not a Hopeless Problem 
Too many agency men _ have 


looked at the problem of high agency 
cost as a hopeless one. They lack 


the imagination to dream of a better 
day. Some have set up wrong stand- 
ards and thus brought their institu- 
tions to grief. They lacked knowl- 
edge. Others have misinterpreted 
the figures and have arrived at con- 
clusions that involved them in trou- 
ble. They lack the ability to think 
straight. 

The next essential of agency 
leadership is initiative. There is a 
surprisingly large number of agency 
men who know that their agencies 

(Continued on the next page) 
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should be better organized but who 
do nothing about it. They are in- 
telligent thinkers who lack the im- 
pulse, the ambition, the initiative to 
put their ideas and convictions and 
dreams into practice. Life insurance 
needs more self-starters. It needs 
more leaders who are convinced they 
are right and who are determined to 
see the matter through. While some 
hesitate and question whether their 


conclusions are correct, while others 
procrastinate and wait for someone 
else to take the lead, while still 
others claim that the time is not yet 
ripe, the true agency man rallies his 
organization and carries the matter 
through. One of the outstanding in- 
surance men of this nation once said 
“that the hardest task of his career 
was to get out of his overalls.” 
Even when a person has all the 
essential qualifications for success, 
it may take great courage and ini- 





























“Mom and Pop’s not home; I’m taking a bath, and no corny cracks 
about whether I’m covered sufficiently!” 


Bankerslifemen Know How To 
Sell Adequate Coverage 


Really, Bankerslifemen know how to sell adequate coverage even 
if they were to run into a smart-cracking small character like 


the one shown here. 


From their earliest days in their agency offices, Bankerslifemen 


are taught how to develop needs with a prospect . 
4 P prosp' 


.. and to 


tiative for him to shoulder respon- 
sibility and step to the head of the 
column. 

The greatest losses in history have 
been in the lives of the millions 
whose powers remain dormant all 
through their lives. For the dullard 
must wait for events to overtake 
him; he lacks the imagination and 
disciplined powers of analysis to en- 
able him to anticipate and discount 
events. He never knows that a pol- 
icy is bad until it has worked havoc 
in his life or in the life of his time. 
He never knows that a policy is 
good until it has dropped the ripe 
fruits of goodness in his lap. Thus, 
he must go through life victimized 
by the tragic result of bad policies 
that wiser men would have fore- 
stalled and robbed of the benefit of 
good policies that more far-seeing 
men would have brought into being. 
With all this, he may be technica'ly 
a learned man, but lacking insig!it 
and understanding, his learning |ie- 
comes so much waste lumber. 


The Supreme Achievement 


Down through the ages, the ca- 
pacity to anticipate and to discount 
bad ideas and the capacity to see in 
advance and to appropriate good 
ideas ; without waiting for events to 
indicate their goodness or their bad- 
ness, has been considered the su- 
preme achievement of man as a 
thinking animal. When the Lord of 
Ancient Israel was searching for the 
most withering rebuke and the most 
devastating penalty he could lay 
upon a recalcitrant people, he asked 
that they be robbed of the capacity 
to see and to understand. “Make 
the heart of his people fat,” he cried. 
“and make their ears heavy, and 
shut their eyes less they see with 
their eyes and hear with their ears, 
and understand with their hearts 
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present plans to meet those needs. They are supplied with fine 
programming tools to help them with this selling to provide 
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and be healed.” And from Isaial 
to the present time, this belief t!:: 
insight and understanding are G 
like gifts has held. Recent events 
have placed upon us new and adce 
responsibilities. Unfortunately, 
will always have with us those ini 
viduals who believe that to chat F 
is criminal. 

The question that we must ; 
ourselves is, will we accept the n 
responsibilities imposed upon us « 
will we shrink from them as cav 
men did when first exposed to light? 
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HE most apparent challenge 

which faces management, or 

at least the home office part 
of management, has and is being 
thrown at us by our associates in 
the sales end of the life insurance 
business. An outstanding record has 
been and continues to be made, in 
the marketing of life insurance. Sales 
forecasts and reasonable assumption 
with respect to the future, point to 
substantially increasing volumes of 
business. We must consider these 
forecasts as extremely important in 
determining the needs and require- 
ments within our home offices for 
a considerable period of time. If 
this is a correct assumption, all of 
us in home office management face 
a significant challenge in trying to 
match the achievements of our as- 
sociates in the sales fraternity in 
the development of increasingly ef- 
ficient administrative techniques. 


Working as a Single Unit 


For a considerable period of time 
there has been an almost complete 
turnabout in certain fundamental ap- 
proaches to company operations. 
There was a time, not too long ago, 
when a high and almost impenetrable 
wall separated the home office from 
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TODAY'S 


NOEL S. BAKER 
President, Life Office Management 
Association 


the sales end of the business. They 
functioned separately rather than as 
a team. Slowly, perhaps too slowly, 
that wall.has disappeared and more 
and more are we working together 
as a single unit to accomplish our 
common purpose, better service to 
policyholders. Home office people 
have become more sales conscious 
and the sales side have become aware 
of the necessity for improving serv- 
ice. I think there is a real challenge 
to management to constantly im- 
prove and perfect this teamwork. 

Paralleling this transition is one 
occurring in many home offices 
where the traditional rigidly re- 
stricted departmental lines are being 
relaxed or ignored. This makes pos- 
sible a true home office team which 
can make use of all of the available 
talent, regardless of department for 
the solution of problems and the 
improvement of service. Both of 
these developments are in the right 
direction, because we are going to 
need all the know-how we can lay 
our hands on to cope successfully 
with the work loads that are being 
built up for us. 


CHALLENGES 


If our appraisal of expected work 
volume is at all correct, we must 
determine how it can best be ac- 
commodated. To achieve maximum 
efficiency, these larger work loads 
can only be assimilated through the 
best possible use of personnel, 
methods or procedures, and equip- 
ment. In considering these matters 
of personnel, procedures and equip- 
ment, we must also consider that 
inseparable item which goes with 
them, namely, organization. 


Where to Start? 


This is where the problem usually 
starts to become a little sticky. We 
get into discussions closely akin to 
the hen and the egg debate. We all 
agree that we have organizational 
problems, procedural problems and 
equipment problems in infinite va- 
riety. If there is disagreement, it is 
probably as to the proper sequence 
of their consideration. In the hun- 
dreds of discussions, concerning 
these basic problems, the only com- 
mon disagreement has been on the 
question of where to start. 

Two relatively recent develop- 
ments in the field of life office man- 
agement seem to be pinpointing the 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Today's Challenges—Continued 


need for a pretty thoroughgoing ex- 
amination of pre-conceived notions 
of company operation. Those two 
developments are; first, the availa- 
bility of large scale electronic busi- 
ness machine equipment and second, 
the possibility already being explored 
by many companies of the decentral- 
ization of functions which had al- 
ways been considered strickly home 
office property. 

There is a very popular school of 
thought at this particular moment 
that in view of the unique and revo- 





lutionary developments in the field 
of electronic equipment, that Gar- 
gantuan monster—the mechanical 
brain— will dictate all future organ- 
ization structure as well as proce- 
dural and personnel requirements. 
There is another school which 
feels that by decentralizing, the home 
office work load can be spread and 
assimilated without recourse to com- 
plicated and expensive machine 
equipment. I think there has been 
a tendency on the part of manage- 
ment to view these two developments 
on an either-or basis. Many people 
feel that either a company makes 
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... over half my sales are 
on first interview! 


All my life insurance career has been with Lafayette 
Life...and I’m wedded to them because they have 
the merchandise to offer. Over half my sales are on 
first interview ... thanks to the wide selection of mer- 
chandise. Today you must offer policies that give your 
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ager of a nationally-known company seven 
years ago to join Lafayette Life. They give 
customer satisfaction and merit their slogan, 
“Once acquainted, always friends.” 


AN AGENCY-MINDED COMPANY! 


We have been with the Lafayette Life for six years 
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one or the other of two policy 
decisions—either it decentralizes or 
it adopts a highly centralized organ- 
izational pattern and uses digital 
computors or other electronic equip- 
ment of a size appropriate to its 
present and anticipated work loads. 
I do not feel, however, that these 
two things cancel out each other. [| 
believe we will see in many com- 
panies a synthesis wherein both con- 
cepts are employed simultaneously, 
However, this will require highly 
creative, imaginative planning, as 
well as a willingness on the part of 
management to turn its back on 
methods and systems which have 
been traditional in the industry. 


Because of the tremendous impact 
the adoption of either of these two 
developments under discussion will 
have on company organizational 
structures, as well as on their per- 
sonnel and procedural requirements, 
and because these things are 10 
longer dreams but actualities, man- 
agement can no longer afford the 
indulgence of indecision. Manage- 
ment faces a real challenge. 


In the interest of economy or 
costs, as well as efficiency, there is 
no company, no matter how small, 
that can afford to ignore the poten- 
tial gains available through the use 
of rapidly improving mechanized 
procedures. 

What about decentralization ? 


Disregarding for a «moment any 
effect on costs, if policyholders can 
receive payment of claims, surrender 
or loan checks or a new policy con- 
tract in a matter of hours, from their 
supply equally prompt service is 
going to be at a tremendous com- 
petitive disadvantage. 

Confining our thinking about the 
problems which face management to 
just these two developments (which 
represent only two out of many) let 
us look for a moment at the col- 
lateral decisions which will have to 
be considered. Whether we decile 
on mechanization or on decentraliza- 
tion, or on some adaptation of both 
concepts, one of the first probleins 
which will have to be solved is the 
problem of overall company organ- 
ization. 

Over more than a decade of rapid 
growth has made it necessary {or 
individuals in all of our companies 
to assume increasing responsibilities 
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until the original organizational pat- 
terns have been forced out of shape. 
To get the best results from either 
or both of the programs under dis- 
cussion, new organizational patterns 
will have to be developed. The 
organizational structure is the blue- 
print which will determine and con- 
trol the personnel, procedural and 
equipment requirements that will 
implement any such programs. 

I am not so naive as to believe 
that this is a simple job . . . nor do 
I agree with the academicians and 
cartographers who think that lining 
everything up on orderly, pretty 
charts solves all problems. This task 
of developing the most efficient or- 
ganization is one of the severest tests 
or challenges, management faces to- 
day. 


Collateral Problems 


Assuming that we can forget or 
ignore tradition and custom to the 
extent necessary to permit the use 
of machines which can accommodate 
the combining of many diversified 
functions, what are some of the col- 
lateral problems which must be 
faced ? 

One of the first of these problems 
is the selection of equipment. The 
laboratories of science and industry 
are producing new and revolutionary 
types of machines at a rate that is 
breathtaking. We no sooner start to 
analyze the potential value of one 
new piece of equipment or group 
of machines, than we are told by 
their manufacturer or some rival 
producer that a substantially im- 
proved version is already on the 
drawing board and will be available 
in six months! This results with 
many of us in anything from mild 
irritation to total confusion and 
leaves us with a strong tendency to 
say, “let’s not bother with any of 
them until things settle down.” I 
am afraid we cannot satisfy this 
tendency, or we would be somewhat 
like those individuals who wouldn’t 
buy a television set five years ago 
because “colored television was just 
around the corner.’”’ No matter how 
difficult the choice, those of us in 
management who are responsible for 
this kind of planning must stick out 
our necks, choose our equipment and 
start working out our procedures. 

What must we be prepared for 
as a result of this new era of elec- 
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CHARLES H. SIMPSON 
Long Beach, California 


i t& ane He sells Insurance with the Enthusiasm of a Crusader 

In his 43 years with Minnesota Mutual, Charles H. Simpson has 
participated in selling over 13 million dollars of life insurance per- 
sonally and has helped many an individual to find a career in. the 
business. 

Charlie Simpson's enthusiasm for selling life insurance began 
February 18, 1911 when he first joined Minnesota Mutual in McVille, 
North Dakota. In 1919 he became North Dakota state manager and 
for many years thereafter travelled all over the state when roads 
were cow trails and temperatures varied from 98° above in the 
summer to 30° below in the winter. 

Charlie's love for the life insurance business as a career is re- 
markably shared by his family. Three sons, a daughter and two sons- 
in-law all sell life insurance for Minnesota Mutual. 

Charlie was among the President's Dozen of top company salesmen 
for many years straight, Convention President one year for being 
the company's "star producer’ and a Convention Vice-President 
several times. He represents Minnesota Mutual today—after 43 


years of continuous service as a general agent in Long Beach, 
California. 


Minnesota Mutual is deeply proud of Charles Simpson who helped 
lay the solid foundation from which Minnesota Mutual grew to be 
one of the 25 leading insurance companies in the nation. His long 

eriod of faithful service to the company and policy holders alike 
Seaman more significant with each passing year and will always be 
warmly appreciated. 


The Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Saint Paul 1, Minnesota Organized 1880 
Over One Billion Dollars of Insurance In Force 








tronic genius? What can we expect 
when automation is an accepted term 
in the daily vocabulary of industry 
and not just a subject of technical 
research involving the processing of 
work independent of human action? 
| think we must be prepared to 
create entirely new sets of operating 
standards that will be as radically 
different from those we have known 
as is our current equipment from 
that which is in prospect. 
Conversions as we have known 
them in other years were accom- 


plished by degrees. They were 
studies in gradualism. The charges 
involved were evolutionary rather 
than revolutionary. The transition 
from handwritten records to typed 
records was a simple one. The 
change from manually prepared 
statements to bookkeeping and _bill- 
ing machines seemed only one more 
step in a logical progression toward 
better work from better tools. These 
were changes in degree. With the 
advent of electronic equipment, the 
(Continued on page 84) 
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The 1886 records of The Life Insurance Company 
of Virginia (founded in 1871) reveal the intention 

of its management to “issue new policies in harmony 
with the necessities of the time.” Today, this 
company’s management follows that progressive 
tradition. Just announced are four new policies 
designed to meet the economic security needs of 


people who live today and plan for tomorrow. 


MORTGAGE PROTECTION: 


Issued standard and substandard through Yearly decreasing term policy. Level pre- 
500% mortality. Lowest cost permanent mium. 30, 25, 20 and 15 year plans to 
insurance offered by this company. Issued provide insurance to age 70 maximum. 
J ages 15 to 65. $10,000 minimum amount. $5,000 minimum amount. 


JUNIOR ESTATE BUILDER: 


RETIREMENT ANNUITY: 


Units of $1,000. Full benefit from age 6 Sold in units of $10 monthly income. Issued 
months. Each $1,000 unit automatically ages 15 to 65. Standard maturity at age 65 
increases 5 times, becoming $5,000 at age 21. with optional maturity 55 to 70. 


Issued at ages 0 to 14, one to five units. 
Level premiums to age 65. 
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RDINARILY, the term 

“surplus line” refers to that 

part of a line of insurance 
which the original company, having 
accepted its limit, is unable to issue. 
I will also discuss the problems in- 
cident to underwriting any risk 
where several companies are in- 
volved and particularly those cases 
in which a company is asked to 
waive (or modify) one or more of 
its normal underwriting require- 
ments. Therefore, in what follows, 
please allow me to expand the’ usual 
connotation of the term “surplus 
lines” to include all cases which are 
routed from company to company 
and not just those cases on which the 
original company is carrying its 
limit. Acceptance by the original 
company of its limit on the risk is 
definitely an underwriting factor but 
in other respects there is little dif- 
ference between true “surplus” lines 
and the type of business included 
under the broader definition which 
I have chosen to use. 


The Sources 


By way of introduction to the 
underwriting problems involved, we 
should look at the sources of surplus 
line business—the reasons why we 
see so many cases “making the 
rounds,” as it were, of several com- 
panies. 

“Surplus line” business arises 
when an agent who has an applica- 
tion for a large amount of insurance 
finds that the company, or compa- 
nies, which he expects to approve the 
entire line are unable or unwilling 
to do so. In some instances, several 
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SURPLUS 


LINES 


nderwriting 


companies may be involved in the 
first “round” of applications but 
this does not greatly affect the situa- 
tion so far as the second or third 
“round” companies are concerned. 
It is when the application enters the 
second or third round that most of 
the underwriting problems arise. 
lrequently, it is necessary to bring 
several companies into the picture 
subsequently because the agent has 
not made the necessary plans in ad- 
vance for placing the entire line. In 
this connection, | believe home of- 
fice underwriters, should feel it their 
duty to advise their agents how to 
secure a large line of insurance with 
the least possible delay. 

We are frequently subject to con- 
siderable pressure to make a commit- 
ment on handling the entire line and 
we sometimes get overly optimistic 


EARL M. MACRAE 
Assistant Vice President 
New York Life Insurance ,Company 


as to the amount of insurance which 
we may be able to handle. I, for 
one, learned the hard way that it is 
not wise to commit your company, 
even tentatively, for an amount 
greater than the amount which you 
are certain can be handled without 
an extensive canvass of the reinsur- 
ance market. We owe it both to our 
agent and to his client to assist in 
plans for placing of the amount of 
insurance desired in the shortest 
possible time. 


Increased Insurance 


“Surplus line” business also arises 
from the decision of the applicant or 
agent to order considerably more in- 
surance than originally contem- 
plated. This decision is frequently 
made at the time the original policy 
is delivered, often several weeks 
after the date of medical examina- 
tion. 

Another source of such business 
arises from the original company 
taking adverse action. Although 
there always has been considerable 
opposition among underwriters to 
“shopped” business, I think we must 
recognize that it is proper for the 
agent to make reasonable attempts to 
secure insurance for his client at the 
best possible mortality rating. 

There are then, in general, four 
ways in which “surplus line’ busi- 
ness originates; true surplus line, 
lack of adequate planning by the 
agent, desire for additional insur- 
ance and “shopping” for a_ better 
offer. I will now consider the under- 
writing problems involved in this 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Surplus Lines—Continued 


type of business and the solution of 
such problems. 

In the first place, it involves com- 
petitive underwriting. We are all 
willing to make minor concessions 
now and then and I think we all feel 
that these are justified in certain cir- 
cumstances. I have in mind, for ex- 
ample, a situation such as that of a 
young agent who seems to be having 
more than his share of bad under- 
writing “breaks,” or an agent who 
consistently gives us high-grade bus- 
iness and who asks us for a minor 
underwriting concession. I think we 
must remember that our companies 


have not been built alone with good 
mortality, satisfactory investment 
vields and proper margins for ex- 
penses but also with the loyalty and 
good-will of our field forces. 
However, because of its competi- 
tive nature, we cannot safely permit 
the same concessions on “surplus 
line” business. We are all familiar 
with the agent who seems to write 
nothing but “competitive” business, 
and we also have agency managers 
who make a practice of contesting 
almost every unfavorable underwrit- 
ing decision. In handling surplus 
line business we are often faced with 
the same problem. Having had some 
experience with high-pressure sales- 
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manship both in direct and surplus 
line business, I have concluded that 
there is only one way to handle it 
successfully. That is to be firm in 
holding to underwriting rules, re- 
gardless of the action of other com- 
panies. In dealing with such agents 
or agency managers, we can very 
quickly destroy the confidence we 
want them to have in our under- 
writing judgment by “giving” a lit- 
tle here and a little there and, at the 
same time, lose their respect and 
good-will. 


Questionable Examinations 


A second underwriting problem 
arises because a company is fre- 
quently asked to accept examinations 
made by examiners whose qualifica- 
tions are open to question. We see 
cases in which a large line of insur- 
ance is submitted to several compa- 
nies on the basis of one or two ex- 
aminations—frequently examination 
made by what I choose to call 
“three-per-hour” examiners. In my 
experience, we rarely find that the 
reports of these examiners vary 
widely from those of the more thor- 
ough examiner where a_ serious 
medical impairment is involved but 
there seems to be a considerable 
tendency to report more favorable 
findings on borderline standard or 
slightly substandard cases. This 
may be even more costly in the long 
run than failure to report a more 
serious condition because such a 
high percentage of our risks fall 
within the lower mortality groups. 

It is very difficult to generalize on 
this aspect of our underwriting be- 
cause of the wide differences |e- 
tween companies in the selection and 
review of their medical examiners. 
However, since the great majority 
of “surplus line” business comies 
from the large metropolitan centers, 
it is usually possible to determine 
when the examination furnished is 
made by a “three-per-hour” exai- 
iner. In my opinion, a company 
which is careful in its selection ot 
of Company A shall be used by Com- 
plete a form in which he agrees that 
the answers to the medical examiter 
examiners should never accept sur- 
pany B as a basis of the contract. 
plus line business in large amounts 
on such an examination but should 
insist on having at least one examin- 
ation made by a thoroughly com- 
petent man. 
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The practice of accepting photo- 
static copies of the papers of another 
company seems to be quite preva- 
lent in the handling of “surplus 
line” business. In approaching this 
question, I have tried to keep an 
open mind although I have certain 
reservations as to the desirability 
of underwriting business by this 
method. The common practice 
among companies accepting photo- 
stats is to have the applicant com- 
plete a form in which he agrees that 
the answers to the medical examiner 
of Company A shall be used by com- 
pany B as a basis of the contract. 
To my knowledge, the adequacy of 
this practice has not been the sub- 
ject of litigation but our legal de- 
partments feel that the use of the 
form gives us adequate protection 
provided, of course, that a copy of 
both the form and Part II of the 
application to Company A are made 
part of the policy issued by Com- 
pany B. It is the practice of some 
companies to secure a signed copy 
of their non-medical Part II and 
make it a part of the policy. In 
some companies, the answers to the 
non-medical form are filled in at the 
home office, using the answers on 
the photostatic copy as a guide, and 
the life insured is required to sign 
the form when the policy is deliv- 
ered. One company also requires 
the life insured to sign a positive 
copy of the photostat of the original 
medical. 


Additional Examinations 


We should not regard all business 
handled through photostats as a 
homogenous group. I have seen ap- 
plications handled in this manner on 
which the original company had 
used examiners known to be very 
capable and had developed the file 
very thoroughly. On such cases, | 
believe a company is quite justified 
in accepting a large amount of in- 
surance through use of photostats. 
These, however, are not representa- 
tive of the group. Usually, we are 
asked to accept photostats because 
either the applicant or the agent or 
both object to having further exam- 
inations made. 

It is understandable that many ap- 
plicants may properly object to fur- 
ther examinations. The average 
person is not aware of differences 
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try this hat 
for size! 


That's what it boils down to when a new man joins 
the Capitol Life. Contracting with a new company is 
much the same as buying a new hat. You want your hat 
to fit well...to wear longer...and to fully meet your 
personal needs. That’s why we at the Capitol Life have 
placed a lot of emphasis on our Agent Contracts. 

Our objective was to develop contracts that fully 
meet the needs of each new man in terms of his experi- 
ence, qualifications, and personal requirements... to 
develop contracts that not only “fit well and wear longer” 
but ones that will meet the real human needs of the 
Agent. We're proud to say we've reached our objective. 
You can find proof of this in the fact that more and 
more men are joining the Capitol Life each month. More 
and more men are finding out they can finally get many 
of the things they have a right to expect from the insur- 
ance business... with one of the West's fastest growing 
regional companies. 

We think you'll like our philosophy of “finding 
the hat that fits.” Capitol men do. Just ask any Capitol 
Life representative. 


Agency and 
field underwriting 
opportunities 
available to men 
residing in the 


~ INSURANCE COMPANY 
, DENVER, COLORADO 


WRITE: Thomas F. Daly Il, Vice President and Director of Agencies. 





in quality of life insurance examina- 
tions and feels that additional ex- 
aminations are unnecessary repe- 
tition. This is particularly true when 
the agent did not make adequate 
plans in the early stages for placing 
a large line of insurance. But when 
we are told that the applicant ob- 
jects to further examination we are 
skeptical, and justifiably so, even 
though we realize that in some cases 
the objection may be merited. And 
we should remember that it is nat- 
ural that many honest applicants, 


having passed a satisfactory exam- 
ination are reluctant to have the 
question of their insurability re- 
opened. On the other hand, we are 
well aware that many applicants are 
reluctant to submit to additional 
physical examinations because they 
feel they are fortunate that their 
true physical condition or history 
was not reported in the original ex- 
amination. The balance is probably 
very strongly in favor of the latter 
class of applicants. 
(Continued on page 86) 
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gerated claims which are made 

for life insurance. I do not be- 
lieve it will do all the things we have 
represented it will do. In short, I 
don’t think life insurance is all it is 
cracked up to be. If the reader will 
forgive me for talking rather inti- 
mately about myself and my family, 
I think I can show what has led me 
to the conclusion that life insurance 
is grossly over-rated as a problem 
solver. 


le: sick and tired of the exag- 


My Great Grandfather 


I am the first Eastern throwback 
of a family which followed cheap 
land in a Western migration from 
Virginia through the Carolinas and 
Tennessee to Arkansas and thence 
to Oklahoma and Texas and finally 
to California. It is the Arkansas part 
of the story I would like to talk 
about. 


My great grandfather, when he 
moved to Arkansas, bought a small 
farm which my grandfather acquired 
from him and my brother still has it. 
On this farm, my grandparents 
raised a large family—a family of 
two girls and ten boys. 

We refer to the way they lived as 
“The Simple Life.” If you ask me, 
it wasn’t very simple. They grew 
their own food, both animal and 
vegetable. They cut wood for cook- 
ing and heat. They spun yarn and 
wove cloth from cotton they grew— 
and wool sheared from their own 
sheep. Tallow from these same 
sheep was molded into candles for 
light. Their own corn and wheat 
was ground into meal and flour and 
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part of the grain paid for the grind- 
ing. They were very self sufficient. 
They depended on others for very 
little—salt, spices, shoes and medi- 
cines. They had little need for 
money. 


Had my grandfather died when 
his youngest was born, the older 
boys could have carried on econom- 
ically. In this situation, my grand- 
dad had virtually no use for life in- 
surance. 


Let us skip a generation and look 
at the changes which have come 
about. My grandparents made most 
of their own clothing from raw ma- 
terials to finished goods. My ward- 
robe is another matter. For example, 
I wear shoes bought in Portland, 
Maine. Some of my sport clothes 
came from stores in Naples, Florida. 


ARWOOD HENDERSON 
Superintendent of Agencies, 
Aetna Life Insurance Company 


My top coat was bought in Montreal 
—it was made in England, probably 
from Australian wool. My grand- 


parents used the simplest modes of 
transportation and didn’t travel very 
far. I use automobiles, trains, boats 
and airplanes in my travels. 


We Touch a Switch 


My grandparents did most of their 
own work even to producing candles 
for lighting their home. When my 
family wants light we simply touch 
a switch and light comes. By a 
further manipulation of switches we 
perform—and take for granted— 
work which would have been classed 
as miraculous by my grandmother 
and grandfather. Take for example 
the marvels of electricity. Did you 
know that there are more electric 
motors in use in this country than 
there are people in it? And most of 
them are in homes. 

Here is a party stunt I have had 
some fun with: How many motors 
do you think you use? Write down 
your guess. Now I'll bet you $1 
that you use two times that number. 
You undoubtedly have some I don’t 
have but here is my list: Fans (2) ; 
clocks (2); vacuum cleaners (2); 
washing machine (1) ; clothes dryer 
(1); kitchen exhaust fan (1) ; fur- 
nace (1); stove timer (1); refrig- 
erator defroster timer (1); hobby 
tools (7) ; auto (8) ; record players 
(2); total—29. Some others you 
may have: Floor waxer; hair dryer ; 
electric razor; dishwasher; garbage 
disposal ; lawn mower ; hedge clipper 
or dozens of others. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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One-eighth horsepower equals one 
man power and these motors will 
average at least 4% H.P. This is the 
equivalent of twenty-nine servants 
on a stand-by basis waiting for or- 
ders which we convey through elec- 
tric switches. 

Now let’s look at the source of 
power for all these motors—to ‘say 
nothing about our lights and kitchen 
stove, toaster, coffee maker, bath- 
room heater, iron, etc. Where my 
grandparents had to account per- 
sonally for most of the energy used 
in their affairs, I don’t even know 
where our electric current comes 
from. I have no idea how many 
miles of poles and copper wire; how 
many generators, transformers, 
switchboards, buildings, machine 
shops, mines, brickyards, and saw- 
mills and tools of various kinds it 
took to turn on that power. 


Picture if you can the thousands 
and thousands of people I must 
“hire” to furnish the electric service, 
clothing, shelter, heat, food and 
services which are involved in my 
everyday living. Suppose one could 
gather in one place all the people 
who are engaged directly and indi- 
rectly in furnishing these things for 
us. Not a convention hall in the 
world would hold the thousands of 
people involved. 

My grandfather and his children 
had to be jacks of all trades and good 
at all of them. By comparison I 
am a specialist in a highly specialized 
field. I am a specialist in a world 
in which millions of specialists ex- 
change their time and skill for 
money. And in turn we all exchange 
money for the services of other spe- 
cialists. Money is the miracle in- 
gredient which moves this very 
amazing and efficient system. My 
grandfather had little use for it. 
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Company Financing 








The financing of insurance companies, because of their un- 
usual financial structure, requires a thorough knowledge of 
the industry, a knowledge acquired only with long experience. 

Tue First Boston Corporation, for many years closely 
associated with the market for insurance company stocks, 
has that knowledge. Over the years it has handled the 
financing of numerous fire and casualty insurance companies 
and has maintained continuing primary markets in many 
issues. 

Officials of insurance companies contemplating financing 
programs are invited to consult with us. 
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But without money my whole plan 
of living falls down around me. We 
can’t live an hour without spending 
money or its equivalent in credit. 

Our family, like yours, is a part- 
nership. My wife is a full and equal 
partner. As in all partnerships there 
is a sharp division of duties and re- 
sponsibilities. My wife does a fine 
job of discharging her responsibility. 
Yet she could suffer horribly because 
her name does not appear on my pay 
checks. If I die my expenses siop 
but hers go on without interruption 
—without change. She must have 
money just as before. But she is 
paid only as I am paid and my death 
stops my pay. 


Not Much Money Left 


The reader may ask “What is this 
all about? This is the very situation 
we talk about every day.” That's 
right. This is the very situation <is- 
cussed over and over. But this is 
the problem which life insurance will 
not solve. It is by all odds the most 
serious problem I have. I make a 
good income but my taxes are high. 
I pay taxes my grandfather never 
dreamed of. My living costs are ter- 
rific. It is a real struggle to pay 
these taxes and current high costs. 
There isn’t much money left. 

My death would not relieve my 
wife and child of a single item of 
their present costs. They will need 
a lot of money. To take care of her 
minimum needs from now on would 
require a substantial estate in addi- 
tion to Social Security. Every life 
insurance salesman has made state- 
ments like that to many of his pros- 
pects. And he has gone on to show 
them how impossible it will be to 
save such an estate from future in- 
come. He has told them time miay 
run out even if they attempted the 
“Save and Create” method of build- 
ing such an estate. This is old stiff. 
But what happens if we figure back- 
wards from this point? 

Here it is in my case. My program 
calls for an estate which is equa! to 
all but $25,000 of the money I have 
made since graduation from college. 
So hindsight is no better than fore- 
sight. There is no conceivable way 
that I might have lived on $25,000, 
saved the rest, and accumulated sich 
an estate. The reader may say, “I ife 
insurance is the solution to that prob- 
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lem.” Suppose I go into the market 
and buy life insurance. Suppose I 
actually buy all I can afford. Hav- 
ing bought it I haven’t solved my 
problem. In the first place, how do I 
know what I can afford? There cer- 
tainly is nothing in the rate books 
which will tell me. Policy forms, 
face amounts, net costs, even pre- 
mium rates won’t answer the ques- 
tion. 

What do I know about translating 
the terms of my problem into 
amounts and kinds of life insurance ? 
How do I know when I have bought 
enough? What do I do with it when 
I have bought it? One may say 
these are academic questions but let 
us see if they are. 

Even though I have been a sales- 
man, a supervisor, a general agent, 
have taught in life schools, and still 
work daily in some connection with 
life insurance sales, I am far enough 
removed from the field that I can’t 
get the answers to these simple ques- 
tions by myself. God pity the man 
with my problems and with almost 
no knowledge of our business. One 
man tells you that he can buy from 
a friend; or he wants to deal with a 
brother ; or recognizing the principal 
of reciprocity, he wants to “give” 
his business to someone who trades 
with him. 


Too Narrow a Margin 


The problems have become too in- 
volved. Life insurance is too compli- 
cated. The margin between income 
and the cost of living is too narrow 
to allow for the mistakes made when 
men just “Buy some life insurance.” 
We have come to or passed the point 
where a man can solve his problems 
by buying life insurance. 

My grandfather could solve his 
housing problem by accumulating 
raw materials which he and his sons 
could put together to make a house 
—but I can’t do that. I can buy a 
pile of lumber, bricks, plaster and 
nails. But having bought it I don’t 
have a house. In fact, I don’t even 
know what, where or how to buy all 
this stuff. I can and have bought a 
pile of life insurance policies. But, 
regardless of the amount, that pile 
of policies is no more adequate pro- 
tection for my family than the as- 
sorted straws, sticks and stones on 
my building lot are a house. 
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What a Wonderful Company 
to be with! 


MY COMPANY STRESSES 
THE HUMAN ELEMENT .. . I'm like you are... I think 
my business is the most important. So you can well 
imagine the tremendous satisfaction .. . and help... 
I get because the folks at The Berkshire treat my problems 
as though they were their problems. 
It’s the personal interest they take that makes this 
relationship so gratifying . . . so effective. 





Complete personal coverage in Life, Annuities, 
Accident & Health and Hospitalization. 


BERKSHIRE (¢ 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. « A MUTUAL COMPANY e CHARTERED 1851 
W. RANKIN FUREY, C.L.U., President 














I can buy life insurance but I can’t The case against life insurance is 
buy the solution to problems. I can not a case against what life insurance 
buy all I want or all the companies was designed to do. It will do all it 
will let me have, or all I can pay is supposed to do, but it will not do 
for—I can buy—but I won’t. I won’t what the agent is supposed to con- 
buy much unless I am sold. Life in- tribute to the picture. 
surance agents can, and do, sell many The time has come when we 
people like me. But having sold, should recognize the limitations on 
most life insurance men, I’m afraid, life insurance. We must stop boast- 
have done little more than pile part ing that life insurance will do the 
of the building pattern on the vacant whole job, and begin to recognize 
lot and left it there. 


(Continued on page 88) 
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This man is free from the financial 
worry that usually accompanies long 
disability because . .. his insurance 
counselor had the foresight to provide 
Disability Coverage in his insurance 
program. This means that he will receive 
regular monthly cheques while he is 
disabled. 


You, too, should recommend a perma- 
nent and complete program to each of 
your clients. Life insurance alone is riot 
adequate protection. A long period of 
disability with its attendant loss of 


income and increased expenses makes 
even the payment of premiums diffi- 
cult or impossible. Disability coverage 
removes this hazard. 


Start today to explain to your clients 
the benefits of owning an M. I. I. C. 
Non-Cancellable, Guaranteed Renew- 
able, Disability policy. It provides you 
with another highly-important and 
attractive type of insurance. and opens 
up a new field of opportunity. It gives 
you a fine chance to render greater 
service and to increase your own income. 


Write us for booklet ''We Must Have Income Insurance" 


NON-CANCELLABLE e GUARANTEED RENEWABLE 


DISABILITY 


INCOME PROTECTION 


MASSACHUSETTS INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: 654 Beacon Street 


- - = Boston, Massachusetts 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITHES FROM COAST TO COAST 
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F.T.C. COMPLAINT 


THE FEDERAL TRADE Commission 
has charged 17 health and accident 
insurance companies with false and 
misleading advertising of their poli- 
cies. The Commission, which has 
been investigating for the last sev- 
eral months, alleges that the extent 
of coverage, the cancelability of 
policies and the amount of benefits 
were variously misrepresented by 
the companies. The seventeen com- 
panies named by the F.T.C. are: 
The American Hospital and Life 
Insurance Co., San Antonio; Amer- 
ican Life and Accident Insurance 
Co., St. Louis; Automobile Own- 
ers Safety Insurance Co., Kansas 
City; Bankers Life and Casualty 
Co., Chicago; Commercial Travel- 
ers Insurance Co., Salt Lake City; 
The Commercial Travelers Mutual 
Accident Assn. of America, Utica; 
Guarantee Reserve Life Insurance 
Co. of Hammond, Hammond; 
Guarantee Trust Life Insurance 
Co., Chicago; Illinois Commercial 
Men’s Assn., Chicago; La Salle 
Casualty Company, Chicago; Life 
Insurance Co. of America, Wil- 
mington; Mutual Benefit Health & 
Accident Assn., Omaha; Prudence 
Life Insurance Co., Chicago; Re- 
serve Life Insurance Co., Dallas; 
Southern National Insurance Co., 
Little Rock; Travelers Health 
Assn., Omaha, and United Insur- 
ance Company, Chicago. 

The Joint Committee on Health 
Insurance, representing seven insur- 
ance associations, issued a statement 
pointing out that the nearly 900 
companies in this field have co- 
operated fully with the Commission 
on its inquiry and that the com- 
plaints filed are not a definite ruling 
that the advertising in question 
violates the provisions of the Fed- 
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eral Trade Commission Act. Also 
that the filing of the complaints does 
not imply the companies would not 
change their advertisements to re- 
move F.T.C. objections. The state- 
ment pointed out that the complaints 
do not constitute a criticism of the 
advertising literature of the business 
as a whole nor should they be inter- 
preted as criticism of the policies 
issued by any of the companies. 


A. & H. COMPLAINTS 


THE ACCIDENT AND HEALTH com- 
mittee of the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners has 
passed several resolutions to aid in 
the implementation of its nation-wide 
survey on the nature and extent of 








CODE OF ETHICS 


VOTING UNANIMOUSLY to endorse 
the advertising code of the Confer- 
ence the Code of Practices formu- 
lated by the Bureau, International 
Accident and Health Association di- 
rectors adopted a Code of Ethics for 
their own organization. The new 
code was originally developed by the 
South Carolina Accident and Health 
association last spring and was sub- 
sequently adapted and adopted by 
the Texas Accident and Health asso- 
ciation. In the main, it follows 
closely the Code of Ethics of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Under- 
writers. 

1. To hold the selling of accident 
and health insurance as a profession 
and a public trust, and to do all in 
my power to maintain its prestige. 
2. To hold the needs of my prospect 
and his family above all else. 

3. To respect my client’s trust in me, 
and never do anything which could 
betray that trust or confidence. 


public complaints regarding accident 
and health insurance. 

One resolution requested the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and Con- 
gressional Committees to assist in 
the study by furnishing information 
of such complaints as may have been 
received by them. 

The committee also adopted a 
resolution designed to produce addi- 
tional information from the com- 
panies by including in the annual 
statements filed with the state insur- 
ance departments the number of 
claims rejected as well as those paid. 
The implementation of this resolu- 
tion will be presented for considera- 
tion to the blanks committee of the 
N.A.L.C. at its meeting to be held 
in New York in December. 


4. To give all service possible where | 


service is needed. 

5. To present policies factually and 
accurately, giving all information to 
my prospect which may be essential 
to his best interest. 

6. To use no advertising which may 


be false or misleading or may in anv | 


way 
given. 


infer coverage not actually 


7.°To increase my knowledge of ac- | 
cident and health by constant study | 
and observation, to devote myself to | 
the selling of it, by looking upon it | 
as a career, and to know and abide | 


by the laws of my state. 

8. To be fair and just to my com- 
petitors, and make no statements 
which do an injustice to another 
company or competitor. 

9. To treat both my prospect and my 
company fairly in submitting appli- 
cations which give all information 
pertinent to the underwriting of a 
policy. 


10. To be loyal to my associates, my | 


agents, and my company. 
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A & H PUBLIC RELATIONS 
PROGRAM 


A Group of the country’s leading 
insurance companies today set in 
motion a major public relations pro- 
gram for the better protection of the 
public in the purchase of accident 
and health insurance and for widely 
disseminated public information re- 
specting that form of insurance. 

The action was taken when the 
governing committee of the Bureau 
of Accident and Health Underwrit- 
ers on June 29th voted to approve 
in principle, and generally to en- 
dorse, a broad public relations pro- 
gram and code of practices, subject 
to ratification by the ninety-one in- 
surance companies comprising the 
Bureau at its annual meeting in 
September. 


Objective 


A summation of the objectives of 
the program is announced in a pre- 
pared outline as ‘“‘a planned program 
of policies and conduct that will 
build public confidence and increase 
public understanding.” It recognizes 
that 90% of a public relations pro- 
gram must be good performance, the 
remaining 10% being the technique 
of telling people about it. The pro- 
gram is expressed as being “declara- 
tory of the good reputation of the 
member companies of the Bureau” 
and by no means to be looked upon 
as a publicity campaign or a white- 


wash of any unconscionable practices 
which may exist within the business. 

The program will seek to develop 
among the many interested publics 
an understanding of accident and 
health insurance, its purpose, use 
value, and techniques to the end 
that private accident and health in- 
surance will become better under- 
stood and hence more effective in 
furnishing protection. It will con- 
stantly seek, by detailed study, to 
bring about still further improve- 
ment in accident and health insur- 
ance—its coverages, its policies, and 
its practices. 


Code of Practices 


An important part of the program 
is a code of practices which serves 
to establish the philosophy of the 
companies as working for the best 
interests of the public and to provide 
sound protection against the finan- 
cial hazards resulting from accident 
and sickness, both loss of income and 
cost of treatment. The code becomes 
a condition of membership in the 
association. 

Emphasizing the needs of the in- 
sured as the guiding rule, the code 
recognizes that accident and health 
insurance fills a necessary, impor- 
tant, and increasing economic need. 
It calls for the careful weighing of 
policy coverages, practices and the 
selection and training of agents on 
the basis of the insurance need for 
a product of inherent and potential 
real value. 


HECK the opportunities for a 


General Agencies available . 


The code further states as a con- 
dition of membership avoidance of 
sales methods, advertising, or other 
practices that tend to degrade the 
business of accident and health in- 
surance and that create false impres- 
sions as to policy coverage or serv- 
ices. It specifically enjoins companies 
to refrain from undue emphasis on 
increased production of new busi- 
ness without regard for its perma- 
nency, from offering policies which 
are not expressed in as clear and 
direct terms as possible or which 
contain unreasonable exclusions or 
limitations to the coverage, from fail- 
ing to adequately underwrite the 
business, from failing to pay all just 
claims fairly and promptly, and from 
failing to accept the general concept 
that the right of the company to dis- 
continue or refuse to renew the cov- 
erage shall not be abused. 


MEDICAL EDUCATION 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES have 
contributed more than $1,000,000 to 
the National Fund for Medical Edu- 
cation—the first business group to 
pass the million-dollar mark since 
the Fund’s inception in 1949, accord- 
ing to Colby M. Chester, chairman 
of the Fund’s Committee of Ameri- 
can Industry. 

The Committee of American In- 
dustry consists of sixty trade di- 
visions and twenty-three city com- 
mittees, with 1,400 leaders in the 
American business community as 
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EVERYONE'S TALKING! 


OUR GENERAL AGENTS—about Crown Life’s 
—New Policy Plans 
BROKERS AND SURPLUS WRITERS—about Crown Life’s 
—Ability to provide the extra services they need. 
POLICY OWNERS—about Crown Life’s 


—Low cost protection—Understandable policies—Our outstanding 


For comparisons at a glance—ask for Crown Life’s dial-a-rate card— 
rates at all ages for most plans with a flick of the finger. 


We are talking about further expansion. 


CROWN 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE, TORONTO, CANADA 
OVER ONE BILLION IN FORCE IN OUR 53RD YEAR 


Licensed in: Alabama, Alaska, Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, District of Columbia, 
Kansas, Louisiana, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, New J 
Puerto Rico, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Vermont, 


LIFE 


—Greater Opportunities 


ersey, New Mexico, 
ashington AND NOW IN MAINE, 


Florida, Georgia, Hawaii, Idaho, Indiana, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
the 28th state. 








members. They spearhead a cam- 
paign for $10,000,000 a year from 
private sources to keep the nation’s 
eighty medical schools free, solvent 
and progressive, 

Peter M. Fraser, president of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, is chairman of the Life 
Insurance Division. 

In his announcement, Mr. Chester 
said that “the life insurance group 
was one of the first areas of business 
organized on behalf of medical edu- 
cation, antedating even the establish- 
ment of the Committee of American 
Industry. These great corporations, 
to whom the nation’s health and 
medical care are matters of the first 
importance, have been most alert to 
the crisis in medical education. It 
is this realistic approach by life in- 
surance that serves as an inspiring 
example to other lines of business.” 

The National Fund for Medical 
Education was organized under the 
leadership of President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, who was then president 
of Columbia University; former 
President Herbert Hoover, honorary 
chairman of the Fund’s Board of 
Trustees; Dr. James B. Conant, 
former president of Harvard Uni- 
versity and now High Commissioner 
to Germany; and other educators, 
university presidents and business 
leaders, as an answer to the critical 
financial needs of the nation’s med- 
ical schools. Since its inception five 
years ago, the Fund has distributed 
nearly $7,000,000 in unrestricted 
grants to the eighty medical schools. 
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FEWER DEATHS 


PRELIMINARY REPORTS suggest 
that there may be 10,000 to 15,000 
fewer deaths among life insurance 
policyholders this year than last 
year, in spite of the fact that there 
are a million or two more policy- 
holders this year, the Institute of 
Life Insurance says. Most causes of 
death show declines this year. 

The health record among Amer- 
ica’s 90,000,000 life insurance policy- 
holders was excellent during the 
first half of this year and indicates 
that a new low death rate may be 
set for 1954, according to the Insti- 
tute. 

Tuberculosis deaths have con- 
tinued their sharp decline this year. 
The rate is now less than one- 
quarter of that ten years ago. Deaths 
from the communicable diseases of 
childhood were at very nearly the 
same low level as last year, one- 
sixth the rate of ten years ago. 
Deaths from pneumonia and _ influ- 
enza combined in the first six months 
were at a rate one-third under the 
rate in the first half of last year and 
were less than half the 1944 rate. 

Motor vehicle, occupational and 
home accident deaths have been at 
a lower rate so far this year than in 
1953, but other accidents increased, 
so that the over-all accident toll ap- 
pears to be larger this year. 

Cancer deaths showed a slightly 
increased rate in the first six months 
and were at a rate 20% greater 
than ten years ago. 


The death rate from the entire 
range of diseases of the heart and 
arteries, the No. 1 Killer in this 
country today, showed a material 
decline in the first half of this year, 
though the 1954 rate appears to be 
about one-tenth greater than in 1944. 


LONGEVITY IMPROVEMENT 


AVERAGE LENGTH OF LIFE in 
the United States, based on the ex- 
perience in 1951, has increased to 
a new high of 68.5 years, which is a 
gain of about 20 years since the turn 
of the century, statisticians of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany report. 

The increases have been greatest 
at the younger ages, and diminish 
progressively with advance in age. 
For example, eleven years have been 
added to the average future lifetime 
at age five, compared with a gain of 
nine years at age 20, and of five years 
at age 40. 


Even at age 65 the expectation of 
life has increased by 2.3 years dur- 
ing the half century. As a result the 
average man reaching that age can 
now look forward to 13 additional 
years of life and the average woman 
to about 15% years. 

Even if no further progress were 
made in reducing mortality, the 
statisticans note, only one-eighth of 
the babies born in the United States 
in 1951 will fail to reach their 50th 
birthday. At the turn of the cen- 
tury about one in eight of the new- 
born died during their first year. 
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COMBINATION SALES 


MuRRAY D. LINCOLN, president of 
the Farm Bureau Life Insurance 
Company and its affiliate, Mutual 
Income Foundation, Inc., has stated 
that the company’s plan to sell life 
insurance, mutual investment cer- 
tificates and retirement income in 
combination “has a better chance of 
providing more constant purchasing 
power of retirement dollars than 
‘fixed-dollar’ investments.” 


Replying to attacks on such plans 
by the Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion of the City of New York, Mr. 
Lincoln explained that “our approach 
is simply that people of modest re- 
sources and income should have an 
opportunity in their investment and 
retirement planning to hedge against 
loss by decline in dollar purchasing 
power.” 

He asked the underwriters to con- 
sider the plight of the widow whose 
husband planned his life insurance 
estate in 1925 in terms of 1925 in- 
come and 1925 dollars, became non- 
insurable in 1939, and died in 1947. 

Mr. Lincoln explained that the 
Farm Bureau Life Insurance Com- 
pany is underwriting insurance on 
an individual policy basis as an in- 
dependent supplement to periodic 
payment investments in certificates 
of the Mutual Income Foundation. 
The plan is being offered by Farm 
Bureau agents only in Connecticut 
at this time, he said, but if success- 
ful it will probably be offered in 
other states next year. 

“Our program,” he said, “bears 
no relation to investment fund plans 
which require that payments remain- 
ing unpaid at the time of death shall 
immediately become due and pay- 
able to the investment fund as an 
obligation of the estate and that the 
group insurance proceeds shall be 
used to satisfy this obligation.” On 
the contrary, Mr. Lincoln said, pro- 
ceeds of the Farm Bureau policies 
will be paid to the beneficiaries, not 
to the Mutual Income Foundation. 

Referring to a question by Harry 
K. Gutmann, president of the under- 
writers’ association, as to whether he 
is “considering entering the ‘vari- 
able dollar’ field by issuing ‘variable 
annuities’ or a ‘variable life or en- 
dowment’ policy,” Mr. Lincoln re- 
plied in the negative, but added: 
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“That question goes to the heart of 
the matter. Obviously, we are all 
in the ‘variable dollar’ field. Our 
public position can be summed up 
in a two-word question, ‘Who 
isn't?” 

A resolution adopted by the di- 
rectors of the underwriters’ associa- 
tion expressed disappointment that 
“the decreasing term element should 
be insured in combination with a 
medium of investment for which no 
claim of present or future guaran- 
tees has or can be made, thereby 
confounding the established and his- 
torical position of the legal reserve 
life insurance companies in the 
minds of the purchasers of such 
periodic investment plans.” 


The resolution further expressed 
concern that an investment fund— 
insurance package would create com- 
petition with an insurance company’s 
own agency force “by helping to 
create a virtual endowment con- 
tract in the hands of an aggressive 
sales competitor.” 


Group Term Insurance 


Finally, the resolution stated the 
opposition of the underwriters’ 
group “to the writing of group term 
insurance in combination with any 
periodic payment investment plan 
on both legal and moral grounds, as 
being contrary to the best interest 
of the public and life insurance in- 
dustry.” 


Mr. Lincoln said that this position 
on the part of the life underwriters 
does not face up to the fact that con- 
sumer prices have almost doubled 
since 1939 and that responsible econ- 
omists expect a continued long- 
term increase. In his opinion, the life 
insurance business must find better 
ways to protect the purchasing 
power of policyholder savings if it 
is to retain the full confidence of 
the public. The Farm Bureau plan 
is one possible approach, he said. 


“The public will decide in the 
market place whether there exists 
a real demand for this opportunity 
as we believe—or only an apparent 
demand,” Mr. Lincoln told the un- 
derwriters’ group. “Personally, I 
think that our own agents are going 
to benefit as a result of the better 
service they can render.” 


THE COMBINATION AGENT 


THE COMBINATION AGENT has 
had, and will continue to have, a key 
role in extending the benefits of life 
insurance, Lewis W. S. Chapman, 
Life Insurance Agency Management 
Association director of company re- 
lations, told the association’s recent 
combination company conference. 

He explained that ownership of 
weekly premium insurance had more 
than doubled in the last twenty years. 
In addition, he said, not everyone 
may realize that the combination 
agent sells approximately as much 
ordinary as weekly premium life in- 
surance. He based this on the best 
estimates of LIAMA statisticians, 

Stating his belief that there is a 
vast, as-yet untapped market for life 
insurance in the United States and 
Canada, Mr, Chapman said the com- 
bination agent and the combination 
company are particularly well geared 
to serve it. He referred to “the lower 
and middle income groups” where, 
he said, increase in life insurance 
ownership has fallen far behind in- 
crease in effective buying power and 
standard of living. 

“The great opportunities that face 
the combination agent and the com- 
bination company,” Mr. Chapman 
said, “point up the necessity for 
making effective field leadership the 
number-one-job of combination 
agency men.” “In some companies,” 
he said, “there seems to be too much 
dependence on training and explain- 
ing, and not enough on observation 
and supervision from the home office 
level right down the line.” 

He suggested that the measure of 
good management should never be 
production alone, but rather, the an- 
swer to the question, “Is the man- 
ager developing good men?” As a 
measure of management, he called 
averages of staffs “a fallacy.” “In 
the final analysis,” Mr. Chapman 
said, “the objective of management 
should be low turnover of men and 
business and high production pet 
agent and district.” 

He called for re-evaluation of not 
just our methods, but our whole 
philosophy of management.” He 
suggested that each agency officer 
ask himself: “Am I a custodian or 
a builder? What is my criterion of 
successful management? Is it pro- 
duction alone, or is it whether a man- 
ager is a builder of men?” 
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POCKET RECORDER 


This pocket, battery powered tape re- 
corder designed by Mohawk Business Ma- 
chines Corporation will reproduce a full 
hour’s conversation. Slightly over eight 
inches long and weighing 3% pounds it 
will prove useful for, among other things, 
surveys, claims adjustments and sales re- 
ports. The recording is enclosed in a small 
cartridge which may be mailed for tran- 
scription or automatically erased and new 
recordings made. Hearing aid type bat- 
teries, which snap-fasten into the unit, 
have a life of some 45 hours. The recorder 
is highly versatile and will pick up normal 
or large range conversation, or, with an 
adapter, will record both sides of a tele- 
phone conversation. 
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DECORATIVE PLYWOOD 


An attractive office can be easily ob- 
tained through the use of this versatile 
new textured decorative plywood which 
can be applied directly over old plaster 
walls. Made from select Douglas fir, it 
produces a rich paneled effect decorat- 
ing walls, ceilings, desk and counter fronts 
as it modernizes. The plywood is available 
in both knotty and select and in interior 
and exterior grades. Many effects can be 
achieved with the easily handled 4’ x 98’ 
panels and the 12”, 16” and 24” parquet 
squares. Other sizes are available on 
special order. 


ROTARY FILE 


This new multiple rotary card file en- 
ables a clerk to find any one of up to 
80,000 record cards in seconds and can be 
worked on by as many as three persons 
simultaneously. The electrically operated 
unit contains a battery of from eight to 
twelve drums which revolve independently 
of each other either cleckwise or counter 
clockwise. As desired, any or all drums can 
be rotated simultaneously in either direc- 
tion. The file is a product of the Mosler 
Safe Company. 


“STERI-DRI” TOWEL 


This electronic towel can be plugged 
into any convenient outlet as heavy wiring 
is not necessary. Its heat transmission 
principle does away with heating coils 
and is said to use less electrical current. 
Hands and face can be dried simulta- 
neously or individually and a_ build-in 
ultra-violet ozonating action keeps the 
washroom fresh and clean smelling. Made 
by the Electronic Towel Corpa 


ENVELOPE INSERTER 


This is a table model completely auto- 
matic envelope stuffer which inserts single 
or multiple enclosures into standard en- 
velopes from number 6 to number 10 in- 
clusive, including odd sizes and window 
styles. There are two separate feeding 
stations, one for envelopes, the other for 
enclosures, which are so designed that the 
machine will insert from one to six folded 
sheets with or without staples. Multiple en- 
closures such as a letter, folder and reply 
card are collated and fed as one. It is 
manufactured by Printing Devices, Inc. 
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DFFICE EFFICIENCY 


the Coffee Break 


RE coffee breaks a boon or 

a boomerang? That question 

confronts countless company 
officials today. More will face it in 
the future as the country’s coffee 
break, already the custom of thirty- 
five million Americans, continues to 
expand. 


The Benefits 


The “boom” of coffee breaks is 
well known and widely accepted. A 
survey of 1,160 companies in 1951 
bore this out. It reported large num- 
bers of management officials were 
convinced of coffee break benefits in 
reducing fatigue, boosting morale, 
sharpening production efficiency, 
lowering accident rates, and cutting 
down absenteeism. For example: 


82 per cent noted reduction in 
worker fatigue. 

75 per cent noted improved em- 
ployee morale. 

62 per cent noted increased worker 
productivity. 

32 per cent noted reduced accident 
rate. 

21 per cent noted reduced employee 
turnover. 

16 per cent noted reduced scrap. 
15 per cent noted reduced waste. 
12 per cent noted reduced absentee- 
ism. 


Since World War II when the 
custom first took hold on a major 
scale, management has seen the 
benefits first hand. To their dis- 
appointment, however, they have 
found that coffee breaks can boom- 
trang too. This takes place when 
the expense of subsidizing coffee 
serving facilities and personnel be- 
comes excessive, or when time re- 
quired for coffee breaks stretches 
unreasonably. 
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When coffee breaks stretch be- 
yond reasonable time limits, the cost 
to production becomes exorbitant. 
For example, a company with one 
thousand employees who make an 
average of $1.80 per hour pays $300 
in wages every ten minutes. If its 
coffee break takes an extra ten min- 
utes a day, it costs the company a 
minimum of $1,500 each week for 
the excess time. And costs of lost 
production may be even more jolt- 
ing. 

Keeping coffee break time within 
bounds depends on the distance em- 
ployees have to go for coffee, and 
how fast they can be served. This 
points out the fly in the ointment for 
many firms which have to rely on a 
small canteen, neighborhood restau- 
rants, or overcrowded plant cafe- 
teria facilities to serve the beverage. 

In smaller plants and offices, the 
brew-it-yourself trend really perco- 
lated when restaurant coffee prices 
soared skyward. An outbreak of 
urns and coffee pots strained nerves 
and stained furniture. Slow service, 
spillage, change-making difficulties, 
time and personnel required to brew 
the beverage, hard-to-satisfy coffee 
drinkers, and purchase of supplies 
piled up the problems. Most fre- 
quently cited problems, as reported 
by the Pan American Coffee Bu- 
reau, are: abuse of time limits, long 
serving lines, work interruption, 
work areas too far removed from 
serving stations. These problems 
were found to arise regardless of 
how the coffee was served: through 
cafeterias, mobile canteens, where a 
cart was taken around, or stationary 
canteens or urns. 

Faced with the “boon” of coffee 
breaks boomeranging into cost and 
service headaches, an _ increasing 


(Continued on the next page) 
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MAKES COPIES ON 
NON-SENSITIZED PAPER 





The sensational Kodak Verifax 
Printer—distributed nationally by 
Recordak—lets you make 3 copies 
of a letter in 1 minute for less 
than 4¢ each. 
A revolutionary discovery makes this 
speed and economy possible. You copy 
your office records on non-sensitized 
paper—instead of specially treated 
papers; and you get 3 or more copies 
—instead of one—from each sheet of 
Verifax matrix paper. Also, you ex- 
pose your original only once! 
Anyone in your office can operate 
the Verifax Printer after a few min- 
utes’ instruction. And under your 
present room lighting—another plus. 
Your savings in retyping costs alone 
will soon exceed the surprisingly low 
price —$240. 


copying saves 
wherever there’s paper work 
... see for yourself without the slightest 


obligation. Prompt service from any one 
of Recordak’s 33 offices. 


r—- MAIL COUPON TODAY - 4 


! Recordak Corporation 

(Subsidiary of Eastman 

Kodak Company? 

444 Madison Avenue \= : 

New York 22, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: Please send me free Verifax 

folder an? address of nearest Recordak office. 
R-23 

Name 





Company 
Address 
City State 
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Price quoted is subject to change without notice. 
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The Coffee Break—Continued 


number of firms have joined a new 
trend in factory, office, and institu- 
tional snack service—mechanization. 
Use of automatic coffee vending ma- 
chines which cost companies nothing 
to install or stock has increased 
more than 100% in the last year 
alone, according to Bert Mills, who 
heads Bert Mills Corporation, the 
nation’s largest coffee vendor manu- 
facturer. Here’s how several firms 
have licked typical coffee break 
headaches, based experience in in- 
stalling some 16,500 coin-operated 
Coffee Bar units in factories, offices, 
institutions, and stores throughout 
the country. 

H. Graver Company, Chicago 
meatpacker, undertook midmorning 
coffee breaks in keeping with the in- 
dustry’s general acceptance of the 
custom, Inadequate service of its 
coffee break system, however, pro- 
duced a batch of headaches before 
mechanization overcame them. 

An industrial carry-in service de- 
livered the beverage in _ large 
thermos containers at 6:15 each 
morning. Coffee serving was done 
by an employee who set up cups, 
cream, and sugar on a lunch room 
table, poured coffee, and supplied 
change. This took him three hours 
each day, six days a week. An esti- 
mated $2,000 of his yearly wages 
went to coffee serving. On top of 
this, the system was too slow to 
serve all two hundred men in the 
allotted fifteen-minute break period. 
As a result, men often waited 
through most of their break to get 
a cup of coffee. Sometimes coffee 
ran short. On other occasions, a 
shortage of change kept employees 
out of the coffee line. 

“There was either too much or 
too little coffee, and the company was 
always in the dog house,” according 
to Tom Boffey, purchasing agent of 
the firm. “We decided to make im- 
provements, because we were sure 
the coffee break idea is basically a 
good one, and popular with our em- 
ployees.” 

To smooth out its coffee break 
wrinkles, the firm installed a Coffee 
Bar vending machine. Installed at 
no cost to the company, the unit 
serves hot coffee according to the 
user’s taste—with cream or sugar, 
with both, or plain. A_ built-in 
change maker supplies change from 


dimes and quarters. Quick service 
by the machine, in dispensing coffee 
six seconds after the drop of a coin, 
has eliminated long waiting lines, 
And the worker who was paid to 
pour coffee now spends his full time 
on his regular job. 

Coffee break costs got so bad at 
the Chicago office of a national 
magazine several months ago, the 
decision was made to discontinue 
service. However, a Coffee Bar was 
brought in as a “last resort” and 
“saved the break” for two hundred 
employees. The vendor eliminated 
the expense of a full time attendant. 

Excessive time-length made the 
coffee break a rugged expense jor 
Chicago Belting Company until it 
brought in coffee vending equip- 
ment. Installation of a Coffee Jar 
enabled the firm to serve its seventy- 
five-person staff within fifteen-min- 
ute morning and afternoon break 
time limits. Before securing the 
vendor, the company’s coffee break 
had stretched to nearly half an hour, 
time needed for employees to go out 
for coffee at crowded neighborhood 
restaurants. A second and equally 
serious side of the problem was that 
the long wait often caused many 
employees to miss having coffee al- 
together. 

To solve its problem, the firm 
readily complied with an employee 
request to obtain “close to work” hot 
beverage service. The Coffee Bar 
was installed, providing the bev- 
erage within a few steps of work. 
As an added morale booster, “free 
coffee service” was recently initiated 
by Chicago Belting during break 
periods. At all other times, the ma- 
chine dispenses coffee at its regular 
price. 

In obtaining its Coffee Bar 
vendor, the firm chose an optional, 
coinless push-button adjustment in 
order to continue providing free 
coffee. Under this arrangement, the 
firm pays a small per cup fee to the 
vending machine operator. Nor- 
mally, operators install, stock, «nd 
service the units at no cost to com- 
panies. 

For these firms, like thousands of 
others, mechanized service has 
solved many of the coffee break 
problems. It is taking the “boom- 
erang” effect out of this national 
custom and enabling both manage- 
ment and labor to get full benefits 
from the coffee break. 
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More for your 
microfilming dollar 


You’re sure of these savings and advantages with Recordak 


You’re sure of getting a microfilmer that’s especially de- 
signed for your requirements . . . one that will give you all the 
advantages of modern microfilming at lowest per-picture cost. 

This is possible because Recordak offers 6 different types of 
microfilmers, instead of one or two. Thus, even the smallest 
companies can realize savings—over and above all microfilming 
costs—which are proportionate to those of the largest ones. 

And, remember, you can buy or rent your Recordak Micro- 
filmer on most attractive terms. 








You’re sure that your microfilms will be processed the same 
day they are received at your local Recordak Film Processing 
Station. There are 28 of these stations, all told—professional in 
every respect! High speed, specially designed equipment is used 
exclusively . . . and skilled technicians are on the job from 
beginning to end. Every roll of film is processed to meet the 
specifications of the Bureau of Standards for archival films— 
then double-checked for photographic quality. 


You’re sure that your Recordak Microfilmer is precision- 
built by Kodak to give you sharp, legible pictures of document 
after document... to prevent fogging, blurring, and overlapping 
of images . . . to compensate for operator failure . . . to minimize 
service requirements. 

As you can well imagine the job of recording documents as 
tiny images on a strip of film is a most exacting one. And, here, 
Recordak’s twenty-six years of experience and know-how are 
reflected in the economy and satisfaction of your operation. 


gained by Recordak Field Representatives in working with 
businesses of every size and type. How are companies such as 
yours saving dollars every day with Recordak Microfilming? 
These specialists know. And they’re always at your call... 
always ready to work with your staff in correlating Recordak 
Microfilming most effectively with your present routines or 
contemplated ones. 


Write today for full details—no obligation whatsoever. Recordak 
Corporation (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) , 444 Madison 


Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


**Recordak’’ is a trade-mark 


SRECORDERK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming—and its application to insurance routines 





Increase production as much as 147 
with this new kind of electric typewriter 


If you increase typing output 14%, you’re 
saving money per typist. 

Or, you’re freeing one typist out of seven for 
other work. 


Even if you only increase production 6% 
with the new Royal Electric, figures show you 
are justifying the additional expenditure. 


In fact, if the typewriters in your office are 
in use more than two and a quarter hours per 


day, you need new Royal Electric typewriters. 
We'd like to put a stop watch against your 
typing production for three reasons: 


1. To see if we can save you money. 


2. To show you the extraordinary new Royal 
Electric. 


3.To sell you new Royal Electrics if the 
figures justify the expenditure. 
Why not call your Royal Representative? 


5 : * electric - portable 
Worlds largest manufacturer of typewriters... CYA “standard 
roytype business supplies 
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GUY FERGASON 


HOW T0 SUPERVISE 


HE subject of supervision 

is an interesting area of dis- 

cussion. We have never met 
a person who, by admission, stated 
any doubt as to his proficiency in 
the field. There is the case of the 
chap who talked enthusiastically and 
constantly about his love for hunt- 
ing. One day his associate in busi- 
‘ness invited him to a week-end of 
hunting. The chap arrived on a 
Saturday morning ready to go, but 
unfortunately his host was detained 
on urgent business. “You know how 
to work the dogs, of course,” his 
host inquiringly stated. Upon being 
assured that his friend did, he sug- 
gested, “Take my dogs and go 
ahead. I'll join you later.” About 
two hours later he did join his guest 
and asked how things were going. 
His guest replied that all was well 
now. He added, “Your dogs weren't 
working. right in the beginning. 
They would run forward, stop, raise 
one front leg, their tails would 
straighten out and there they would 
stand, immobile. No amount of en- 
couragement on my part could get 
them to move. Well, a few swift 
and carefully placed kicks 
broke them of that habit.” 

A few well placed “kicks” will 
break any employee of the annoying 
habit of asking questions, making 
suggestions, and of evidencing an in- 
terest in affairs not rightly any of his 
business. Perhaps we should dis- 
cuss this a little more? 


soon 


We have an old dictionary in our 
bookcase that defines “Supervise” as 
meaning “to oversee.” All too often 
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the “overseeing” aspect of super- 
vision is stressed so that false im- 
pressions are created. 

Irrespective of dictionaries, tech- 
nical books and organization ex- 
perts, the definition of supervision 
must be written by top-management. 
There can be three definitions—one 
written for grammatical purposes 
(such as the dictionary) ; one writ- 
ten for experts which establishes the 
“ideal” understanding; and one 
written by top-management which 
establishes their objectives and ex- 
pectations—usually the definitions 
will vary. 


Levels of Management 


The level of management which is 
immediately in charge of each line 
operation (group, unit or small de- 
partment) is usually referred to as 
supervisors. They operate in the 
area where the physical work is 
done. They are in contact with the 
employees. 

The next higher-level of manage- 
ment is the executive level. This 
group is usually not in immediate 
contact with the clerical or operating 
staff, but are charged with the re- 
sponsibilities of execution—this they 
do through the supervisors by dele- 
gation. 

The next higher level of manage- 
ment is far removed from the work- 
ers, being involved in administrative 
management, and policy formula- 
tion. They are referred to as top- 
management. In smaller organiza- 
tions, the executive and administra- 
tive management merge into one 


group and because the organization 
is small, they are in closer contact 
with the employees; however, they 
depend upon subordinate supervi- 
sion to effectively carry out the as- 
signments, plans, and policies. In 
large organizations these three 
levels are more distinctly defined. 
The biggest problem of management 
lies in the areas of supervision—the 
point of contact with the employees. 
Our management vocabulary is not 
precise in its definitions and words 
so used may have different meanings 
to different people. For this reason 
we have established our meaning of 
supervision so that we can better un- 
derstand our analysis of the prob- 
lem. 

Supervisors have three areas of 
responsibility, all of which are re- 
lated in measuring the effectiveness 
of supervision. These areas are: 


1. Responsibility for work produc- 
tion. 

2. Responsibility for human rela- 
tions, 

3. Responsibility for training. 


No one will deny that the basic 
problem of over-all management is 
to get the work done in the least 
possible time and at the least pos- 
sible cost. For that reason the tangi- 
ble, concrete aspects of production 
such as procedures, equipment, 
forms, records, and working condi- 
tions get the most attention. The 
value in an article such as this is 
to bring into bolder relief and atten- 
tion the importance of human rela- 
tions and training (covered in last 

(Continued on the next page) 
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booklets 


P180—Letterhead Logic 


Would you send a poorly dressed sales- 
man to call on customers or prospects? 
Certainly not! Yet that is what happens 
when you mail a letter written on a poorly 
designed leiterhead. Because of the impor- 
tant role played by fine stationery in build- 
ing prestige, confidence and good will and 
because the very foundation of the insur- 
ance industry consists of these factors, this 
brochure should prove of particular interest. 
In it the designer has attempted to show the 
fine work that can be done with your letter- 
head. 


P181—Mechanized Mailing 


Today mechanization makes practical the 
ready use of the mails to reach out and cap- 
ture new markets, to take advantage of op- 
portunities that knock but once. This book- 
let shows how such mechanization changes 
the mailing picture by making mass mailing 
easier, quicker and more economical. It in- 
cludes a checklist of questions to ask in a 
survey of your present mailing procedure. 


P182—Compendium of Paper Facts 
and Figures 


Known as the "Red Book," this pocket size 
volume should prove particularly useful io 
users of fine papers. An interesting picture 
story tells in detail how paper is made, and 
another section of the book explains the six 
factors to be considered in choosing the 
right paper for each job. Reference data is 
given on stock sizes, weights and colors for 
rag and rag content bonds, ledgers, index 
bristols and related specialties. In the back 
is a dictionary of paper terms and several 
pages of interesting miscellaneous informa- 
tion such as how to determine the grain of 
a sheet of paper. 
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* The above material is available with- 
out charge or obligation. Simply check 
publication(s) desired. 
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How To Supervise—Continued 


month’s article) as influencing fac- 
tors on productivity. 

Performance results from the 
ability to perform tasks when given 
the best tools available for accom- 
plishment plus the proper attitude 
toward the work, the company and 
the supervisor. What we are talking 
about is often referred to as job 
atmosphere. We have had innumer- 
able people come to us seeking em- 
ployment. We always check into 
their past experience giving close 
attention to the reasons for leaving 
previous positions. On many, many 
such investigations, we are told that 
these persons left behind “I am not 
getting anywhere”; “I didn’t know 
how I stood in my work”; “No one 
showed any interest in my efforts” ; 
“T was being bossed by my super- 
visor” ; “No one would listen to my 
suggestions”; and believe this one 
or not, some also state that, “I didn’t 
feel that I was really earning my sal- 
ary.” One of the most dissatisfying 
and disheartening feelings is the one 
that springs from the realization 
that a full day’s work isn’t being 
turned out with very little oppor- 
tunity for recognition of any effort 
to improve that situation. 

It is my observation that manage- 
ment does not fully understand the 
factors or conditions that lead to 
job satisfaction. Job security and 
economic security (provided by 
others rather than self-attained) 
alone do not serve as a motivation 
for increased effort and drive. We 
rather believe that over-emphasis of 
economic security as it relates to 
employment tends to dry up the urge 
to perform. Job opportunity and 
recognition appear to be the most 
desired incentives for better per- 
formance. 

Human relations refers to the 
day-to-day contact between the su- 
pervisors and the employees in the 
work area. Three factors are at 
work to make human relations one 
of management’s most pressing 
problems : 


1. Untrained supervision, compe- 
tent in their knowledge of the work, 
but inept at personal contact and 
employee direction. 

2. Untrained personnel, entering 
office and clerical service and having 
no objective in their work, require 


skilled supervision during their in- 
doctrination period. 

3. Over-emphasis of the physical 
aspects of the work as the means of 
obtaining job satisfaction. 


What Makes a Competent 
Supervisor? 


A great deal has been learned 
about the art of supervision. The 
supervisor should review his aitti- 
tude toward people (his associates) 
and the work that he is doing and 
the management for which he works, 
In order to help the thinking, here 
are a few questions for self-analysis: 


A. Check the attitude toward work 
—this is not a trade test, but a sur- 
vey of certain aspects of attitude 
which will affect the workers’ re- 
sponse. 

1. Do you tell the employees about 
the company, its plans, its operations 
—i.e., do you sell the company to 
a new employee? 

2. Do you give reasons for company 
policies ? 

3. Do you periodically check to see 
that the employees have a fair work 
load ? 

4. Do you establish reasonable 
standards of performance? 

5. Do you counsel with employees, 
attempting to improve their work 
habits ? 

6. Do you tell employees how they 
stand in their work? 

7. Do you give credit for work well 
done? 

8. Do you fairly and aggressively 
represent your employees to man- 
agement? Can they depend on you? 
9. Do you believe in internal pro- 
motion as a means of organization 
development ? 

10. Do you seek the opinions of the 
employees and listen to their sug- 
gestions? 


B. Check the attitude toward po- 
ple—this is not a psychological test, 
but a survey of certain aspects of 
attitude which will affect the con- 
tact with employees. 

1. Do you greet the persons around 
you when you see them each mert- 
ing? 

2. Do you compliment people when 
they do something extraordinary for 
you? 

3. Are you really enthusiastic about 
your work, encouraging others in 
their efforts? 
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4. Do you wish very much to get 
along with others so that you con- 
sider their opinions ? 

5. Do you dislike “apple polishing” 
in yourself as well as in others? 

». Are you patient with others and 
do you hold your impatience in 
check ? 

7. Do you really enjoy the exchange 
of pleasantries with others, even 
though the subject matter is rela- 
tively unimportant ? 

8. Do you avoid boasting of your 
possessions, accomplishments and 
cleverness ? 

9, Do you set an example of at- 
tendance, punctuality and work ap- 
plication ? 

10. Do you dislike gossiping and the 
passing on of little bits of hearsay 
about others? 


Ability to Take Direction 


C. Check the attitude toward top- 
management—this is not a test of 
loyalty but a survey of certain as- 
pects of attitude toward one’s ability 
to take direction from others. 

1. Do you take criticism badly and 
resentfully ? 

2. Are you ill at ease when dealing 
with top-management ? 

3. Do you feel that you often fail 
to express your thoughts so that 
others understand them? 

4. Are you resentful of suggestions 
given to you by others? 

5. If you are opposed to a policy 
(whether or not you have stated 
your opposition) do you find it dif- 
ficult to enthusiastically and honestly 
interpret and apply the policy? 

6. Do you state what you think 
management wants to hear when 
asked for your opinion by top-man- 
agement or do you state what you 
actually and sincerely believe (dip- 
lomatically, of course) ? 

7. Are you a poor competitor and 
do you shy away from competition ? 
8. Down deep in your conscious- 
ness, are you contemptuous of the 
abilitv of your top-management (in 
specific areas—not generally) ? 

9. In your efforts to be modest and 
linassuming in your contacts, do you 
often feel subservient ? 

10. Do you really feel afraid to as- 
sume additional responsibilities and 
duties and do you feel that you are 
not qualified to carry top-man- 
agement responsibilities (assuming 
proper experience) ? 


(Continued on the next page) 
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The perfect gift for the desk writer 


Fountain-base ‘automatically fills pen 
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How To Supervise—Continued 


The answers to Sections A and B 
should be predominantly ‘“Yes”— 
the answers to Section C should be 
predominantly “No.” This is not an 
aptitude test—it directs such ques- 
tions as may help uncover deep- 
seated attitudes which can help or 
hinder progress and actually affect 
success in human relations. The an- 
swers should be “impulse” answers 
and should not be rationalized. 

Workers want to be recognized— 
they want to feel that the supervisor 
knows they are there. Recognition 
must be financial as well as inspira- 
tional—a good word, a bit of recog- 
nition, a helpful suggestion, a gen- 
uine interest in the welfare of the 
employees, a regard for their dignity 
and self-respect, and a fair discipline 
are the things that make a good 
supervisor. Uncertainties and in- 
definite attitudes which vacillate 
from impulsive actions to studied 
interest, from rigid discipline to 
weak paternalism cause employees 
the greatest concern. The answers 
to many industrial problems lie in 
the hands of supervisors. 


EXTROVERT OR INTROVERT 


“THE PROBLEM OF PERSONALITY 
adjustment in employees is one of 
the major issues mentioned in the 
personnel administration literature,” 
reports Industrial Psychology, Inc., 
national psychological research or- 
ganization. 

A new test of personality, the 
“C.P.F.,” has recently been de- 
veloped by Dr. Raymond B. Cattell, 
Research Professor in Psychology, 
University of Illinois; Dr. Joseph 
E. King, President, Industrial Psy- 
chology, Inc.; and A. K. Schuettler, 
Test Construction Director, Institute 
for Personality and Ability Testing. 
“C.P.F.,” stands for Contact Per- 
sonality Factor; and the test meas- 
ures the applicant or employee’s 
standing, in relation to other em- 
ployed workers, on contact versus 
non-contact tendencies (sometimes 
popularly termed, “extroversion 
versus introversion”’ ). 

The C.P.F. was basically designed 
for sales and other contact job areas, 
to be sure that this type of employee 
has the proper personality for place- 
ment in a contact job. Many em- 
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ployees are placed in contact jobs, 
such as contact clerk, sales clerk, 
salesman, supervisor, when they are 
sufficiently introverted that con- 
tinuous contact with people wears 
them down, and leaves them with 
feelings of inadequacy, frustration, 
and irritability. 

The test also has implications for 
non-contact jobs, from three stand- 
points: (1) It is desirable that an 
applicant for a non-contact job have 
non-contact personality tendencies. 
(2) The employee with too much 
contact potential is overqualified for 
an inside, desk job. (3) It is im- 
portant to see that the extreme non- 
contact employee has interests that 
will keep him well-adjusted and in 
good mental health, despite his dis- 
like of associating with people. 

The C.P.F. includes questions 
from five of the sixteen basic factors 
of personality, which have been iso- 
lated by Dr. Cattell and his associ- 
ates in research studies during the 
past fifteen years. It consists of a 
series of thirty-four questions drawn 
from these five personality factors. 
It also contains six questions to 
furnish a “distortion” or “lie” score, 
in terms of the applicant attempting 
to make himself appear in too favor- 
able a light. A certain applicant is 
given the test; and from his an- 
swers, he can be located on a score 
scale from one to nine on the “Con- 
tact” trait. Also his “Distortion” 
index is obtained (if he di8torts too 
much, his contact score is ques- 
tioned). 


A description of the type of job 
behavior which may be expected 
from an employee who scores at 
eight or nine on the contact scale is 
this : “The employee definitely needs 
contact assignments in his job. He 
would be best placed in a sales posi- 
tion, non-selling contact, supervision 
of a large group of personnel (exact 
job placement depends on other fac- 
tors than contact-personality). His 
job duties should stress continuous 
contact with people, and ninety-five 
percent of his time should be spent 
in contact assignments. Failure to 
place him on a contact job can bring 
on frustration, and he will tend to 
create the contact situation, even 
though none exists in the job assign- 
ment—he will be gregarious on 
desk jobs, talkative on the assembly 
line, easily distracted.” 
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The Interest of Accountants 


REQUENTLY we hear re- 

marks to the effect that an ac- 

countant or statistician (here- 
after referred to as an accountant 
for brevity’s sake) is technically 
effective, but he has little interest in 
or warmth for people. So there must 
be enough accountants on whom this 
shoe fits to give rise to this idea or 
stereotype of the typical accountant. 
Personally, I feel that the same ac- 
cusation can be made toward many 
people in highly trained fields—or 
for that matter toward many people, 
period, 


Facts and Figures First 


But here we want to examine 
some evidence that shows that ac- 
countants sometimes put facts and 
figures before people. Also we want 
to stress the fact that the accountant 
who wishes to go wider afield in 
management must bend over back- 
ward to place facts and figures in 
their proper perspective and also 
stress the importance of warm and 
friendly human relations. 

Rather than giving many illus- 
trations of where some accountants 
err in management or in the area of 
human relations, let us first look at 
some data on the interests of ac- 
countants. One way of doing it is 
to see how the likes and dislikes of 
accountants compare with those of 
other professions. 

Dr. E. K. Strong of Stanford has 
found that accountants generally 
have the same likes and dislikes as 
bankers, personnel managers, pro- 
duction managers and policemen, 
while they disagree most with art- 
ists. physicians, ministers and life 
insurance salesmen. More interest- 
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ing (and I think more pertinent) 
are the high and low interests of 
accountants. 

Dr. G. F. Kuder of Duke has 
found that the average accountant 
scores very high in Computational ; 
high in Clerical; above average in 
Literary and Musical and below 
average in Mechanical, Scientific, 
Persuasive, Artistic and Social 
Service. In other words the average 
accountant emphasizes facts and fig- 
ures and is below average (but not 
low) in sales, artistic and service 
(to people) interests. 

In my own experience, I find a 
below average interest in helping 
people in about half of the account- 
ants, engineers and scientists whom 
[ interview and assess. As one 
comptroller put it, “There has to 
be someone in every organization 
who makes people toe the line and 
I feel that I’m nominated.” Other 
accountants express a feeling that 
they are paid to keep a vigilant eye 
on the financial aspects, but they 
feel little or no responsibility for 
promoting good morale and a spirit 
of cooperation in the organization. 


A Happy Balance 


On the other hand, we find many 
other accountants who strike a 
happy balance between the neces- 
sary factuality and objectivity of 
their profession and skills in work- 
ing with people that make for effec- 
tive business success. I suspect that 
every accountant wants to achieve 
that balance, so I’ll mention a few 
things that I think he should con- 


sider if he wants to broaden him- 
self and ‘take on high managerial 
responsibility. 

First, I feel that he should leaven 
his objective and practical thinking 
with some imagination and flexi- 
bility. He should be able to see the 
broad picture as well as the ac- 
counting picture, and he should be 
able to communicate this to his non- 
accounting associates. Here, how- 
ever, I feel that I’d be remiss if I 
did not say that we find almost all 
accountants intellectually superior. 
When the accountant does not think 
broadly, it is most often due to habit 
or attitude rather than inability. 


Human Factors 


Second, the accountant must 
realize that the balance sheet is af- 
fected by human factors. And no 
amount of good procedure and stern 
discipline can substitute for skill in 
human relations. Especially today, 
the accountant who wants to move 
up must be both technically and per- 
sonally proficient. By personally 
proficient, I mean he must be skill- 
ful in dealing with people under all 
sorts of circumstances. He must be 
warm, friendly, adroit and persua- 
sive with people. He must treat peo- 
ple in a manner that makes them 
trust, like and respect him. 

Third, he must have some under- 
standing of himself and _ others. 
Most accountants by their very ob- 
jectivity are good judges of human 
actions, but they frequently discount 
the importance of feeling and emo- 
tion in business life. Thus, one audi- 
tor that I know acknowledges his 
proneness to needle and antagonize 
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Interest of Accountants—Continued 


people, but he fails to see what emo- 
tions cause his behavior—and he 
fails to understand how his behavior 
holds him back professionally. In 
other words, we should not only be 
able to see ourselves as others see 
us, but we should be willing to spend 
the thought, time and effort that is 
necessary for continuous personal 
improvement and development. 

And fourth, he must decide be- 
tween being solely a technician or 
becoming a leader of men. Like 
many other professionals, he can 
always earn a good living with his 
special talent. But if he wishes to 
supervise others, he must learn skills 
used in organizing and directing the 
efforts of others. If one really wants 
to supervise—if he has managerial 
interest, he will enjoy the respon- 
sibilities and the headaches that are 
part and parcel of leading others. 
The superior supervisor is so vitally 
interested in becoming a_ good 
leader that he will subordinate other 
interests. He will learn to delegate 
as fully as conditions warrant and 
will get his greatest satisfactions 
from subordinates’ accomplishments. 

When I talk to an accountant 
who wants to rise in management, 
| try to get a feeling for his liking 
for people. If he sincerely likes peo- 
ple and likes to help them, train 
them—and just enjoy them—then 
his chances of going places in man- 
agement are good. If he merely 
tolerates people, he may be a fairly 
good leader because of his drive, 
ability and persistence, but he will 
never be a truly superior manager 
and, somewhere along the line, his 
deficiencies in human relations will 
cause him to stumble. 
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ANNUAL GIFT PROBLEMS 


To SOLVE THE businessman’s an- 
nual problem of “what to give for 
Christmas ?”, the Certif-A-Gift Com- 
pany has devised a new and unique 
gift service. The service is designed 
to insure that the gifts given will be 
really appreciated. It also removes 
the possibility of giving the recipient 
a duplicate of something he already 
has. 

A large illustrated certificate per- 
mits the gift recipient to choose his 
own gift from a wide assortment of 
deluxe merchandise. In this way the 
businessman is sure his gifts will be 
wanted, appreciated and used, even 
though he does not know the per- 
sonal interests and tastes of his cus- 
tomers. 

There are eight different gift 
groups the businessman can offer. 
Keach group has a different flat price. 
No matter which gift is picked from 
a group, the donor pays only the 
predetermined flat price for any gift 
selected from that group. The eight 
price groups range from five dollars 
to twenty-five dollars. 

In the businessman’s name, the 
Certif-A-Gift Company mails out a 
handsome Christmas decorated cer- 
tificate which contains a folder illus- 
trating gifts in the price range de- 
termined by the businessman.. No 
mention of price is made in the 
folder. The gift recipient simply in- 
dicates his selection on a special busi- 
ness reply card which returns to the 
Certif-A-Gift Company. The com- 
pany then ships the gift selected to 
the recipient in the name of the gift 
giver. All the businessman does is 
provide names and addresses. 


NEW DISTRIBUTION 


REMINGTON Ranp Inc. and the 
Ozalid Division of General Aniline 
& Film Corporation have announced 
that Remington Rand’s Transcopy 
and Ozalid’s Bambino, instant copy- 
ing, typewriter size, machines will 
be distributed by their sales organi- 
zations in all areas where both com- 
panies have direct representation. 

The Bambino provides copies of 
anything written, drawn, typed and 
printed on translucent paper in a 
matter of seconds. For opaque or 
two-sided printed material, the 


Transcopy provides an exact copy 
or a translucent copy which can be 
used to process additional copies on 
the Bambino. The combined use of 
the two units, each of which can be 
used independently, makes it possi- 
ble to copy any document in a few 
seconds for a few cents per letter- 
size copy. 


PERSONNEL PROGRAMS 


A PERSONNEL PROGRAM must 
spring from some real need of thie 
organization, Seward H. French, ]r., 
vice president of Crucible Steel 
Company of America, cautioned this 
recent personnel conference of tie 
American Management Association. 
“Only with well defined needs can 
we set well defined objectives. There 
is a danger for the personnel execi- 
tive when hearing about the s»ec 
tacular success that Company X is 
having with Y project that he dish 
back to his own company and insti- 
tute a program before making an 
accurate appraisal of his own coin- 
pany’s need. To sell a program to 
our line people, we must make sure 
that the need is backed up by facts 
drawn from within our own organi- 
zation. It is invaluable to our pro- 
grams and a tribute to an alert per- 
sonnel staff when the inception of 
anv project or program can be at- 
tributed to our own line supervision 
rather than to current literature or 
college textbooks.” . 


CORRECTION NOTICE 


IN OUR OCTOBER ISSUE we ran an 
article on “Univac Programming” 
by George W. Boyd, manager of the 
insurance department of Reming- 
ton Rand Inc. In that article refer- 
ence was made to the Septem) er 
1952 report of the electronics coin- 
mittee of the Society of Actuaries 
and the June 1953 supplement 
that report. Inadvertently an er" 
was made in several of the numbers 
used in the reference. The correct 
form is: “(1) With a punched-c:rd 
electronic computer, using the Card 
Programmed Calculator, 2,400 puoli- 
cies per hour could be processed. 
... (3) The punched-card computer 
therefore, proved to be only 2.4% 
as effective as the magnetic tape 
computer.” 
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Shelf Filing Saves over 
50% in Costs, Space, Time 


Many Insurance Companies are 
increasing filing efficiency and 
making substantial money, space 
and time savings with shelf fil- 
ing. 

In an address to insurance 
men, an executive of a prominent 
New England Insurance Com- 
pany said: 

“Open-shelf filing has been used 
by our company since 1939. The 
cost of our open-shelf files is ap- 
proximately 50% of the cost of 
file cabinets on a per filing inch 
basis. We have not had one penny 
of upkeep cost since their instal- 
lation.” 

“We have realized a gain of 58% 
in filing inches over our previous 
seven-drawer file cabinets.” 
“From the standpoint of effi- 
ciency, there is no comparison 
between filing folders on shelves 
and filing folders in cabinets. 
When we originally studied this 
problem we found that pulling 
folders from the shelves was 
53% faster and is strictly a one- 
hand operation.” 


Shelf filing may be the answer 
to your overcrowded, ever- 
expanding files. For details, circle 
LB626 on the coupon. 


NOW—At Last, A Fully Automatic Calculator 


...that Prints 


The new Model 99 printing calcu- 
lator is the ideal solution to 
faster insurance figuring prob- 
lems. It automatically multiplies, 


divides, adds and subtracts 
amounts up to one-hundred tril- 
lion. Every calculation is printed 
and proved on easy-to-read 
Simpla-tape which totals and 
sub-totals in red. 

When figuring cancellations, 
policy loans, endorsements, you 
do each problem only once...the 
proof is on the printed tape! — 
evidence of accuracy for every 
step of the problem. You can clip 
the printed tape to work sheets 
or reports as a permanent record. 

For complete details on the 
Model 99 calculator, circle C669 
on the coupon. 


Kardex Insurance Bookfold .. . 
Ideal for Organizing, Analyzing 
and Presenting Estate Data 


The Kardex Insurance Estate 
Analysis bookfold enables life in- 
surance agents to give valuable 
service to important prospects. 
It gives the prospect a complete 
analysis of his lifetime financial 
plan in clear, understandable 
form. 

On the right hand side, in visi- 
ble Kardex pockets, the pros- 
pect’s present policies are 
analyzed individually and in 
summary. A quick glance shows 
him his current position on pre- 
miums, retirement values and 
cash values. Real estate, and 
stocks and bonds may be listed 
also. “Estate Graph and Sum- 
mary Benefit’’ cards reveal in 
chart form the contrast between 
present coverage and that pro- 
posed. 

The left side holds detailed 
recommendations. Dramatizes 


visually for the prospect why he 
needs more coverage. 

Kardex Insurance bookfolds 
are attractively bound in morocco 
grain imitation leather. 

Circle KD152 on the coupon 
for further details. 
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Makes Cop 


National has important news for business 
everywhere! The duplicate copies you see 
above were made without carbon paper! This 
is made possible by use of a special paper 
developed by the research laboratories of 
The National Cash Register Company. It is 
called ““NCR Paper” (No Carbon Required). 
NCR Paper puts an end to irksome handling 
of carbon paper — inserting, removing, 
storing. 


Saves Time, Avoids Smudges. Faster, 
can’t smudge copies or fingers. 

Making multiple records is now as easy as 
picking up 3, 4, (or more) forms from a stack 
and inserting them in a typewriter or 


arbon equired ) 


ies without Carbon! 


business machine. And NCR Paper provides 
exactly the same advantages when making 
copies by hand (receipts, sales slips, guest 
checks, etc.). 


Better Copies. When forms are placed to- 
gether and written on — by typewriter, busi- 
ness machine, or by hand clear, clean 
copies are made without carbon paper. 


Ends Carbon Paper Disposal. With 
NCR Paper, troublesome removal and dis- 
posal of used carbon sheets are avoided. 


Try the new NCR Paper and be amazed at 
the new ease, simplicity, cleanliness and 
time-saving it brings to multiple copying. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 
949 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


Contact your local business 
forms printer for NCR Paper 
— or your nearby National 
representative — or write to 
The National Cash Register 
Company, Dayton 9, Ohio. 








all-transistor 


“all- 
calculator with a 


N EXPERIMENTAL 
cciinn” 

computing unit about one-half the 
size and requiring only 5% as much 
power as a comparable vacuum tube 
unit was recently demonstrated by 


International Business Machines 


Corporation. 


In presenting the calculator for 
its first public demonstration, W. W. 
McDowell, vice-president in charge 
of research and engineering, pointed 
out that it is an experimental ma- 
chine. “This is merely one of the 
many experimental projects on 
which our engineers are working 
and it is one more step toward the 
computers and data processing ma- 
chines of the future,” Mr. McDowell 
explained. 

The new machine is comparable 
in capacity to IBM’s type 604 elec- 
tronic calculator, of which over 
two thousand are in use, it was said. 
The 604 uses 1,250 vacuum tubes. 
While their speeds are similar, shown 
side by side the two machines pro- 
vided a sharp contrast in size. This 
experimental engineering model is 
believed to be the first fully-opera- 
tive transistorized computer com- 
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IBM'S NEW EXPERIMENTAL 
computer is composed of a 
high-speed punching unit, left, 
and the transistorized calculat- 
ing unit at right. The calcu- 


lating unit is 


uncovered to 


show the bank of printed wiring 
panels on which the transistors 
are mounted. This “all-transis- 
tor" unit is approximately one- 
half the size and requires only 
5% as much power to operate 
as does a vacuum tube unit. 


plete with automatic 


output. 


input and 


More than 2,200 transistors are 
used in the machine. A number of 
these are of a design developed by 
the company’s own engineers to 
meet the operating characteristics 
required in computer circuits. In 
addition to reducing the size of the 
machine, transistors effect a 95% 
reduction in the power requirements 
of the electronic unit, eliminating 
the need for a bulky power supply 
and forced air cooling of components. 


Because transistors have a much 
longer life than vacuum tubes, IBM 
expects that the necessary mainte- 
nance of machines employing them 
will be significantly reduced from 
that of vacuum tube machines of 
today. 


Printed wiring, replacing much of 
the wiring normally comprising a 
computer’s nervous system, was in- 
corporated into the design of the 
new calculator to simplify production 
and maintenance, and greatly reduce 
space requirements. The model con- 
tains 595 printed wiring panels, on 
which the transistors are mounted. 


Each panel is about two-thirds the 
size of an IBM card. 

Another important phase of the 
company’s electronic research pro- 
gram, deals with magnetic core 
storage devices. They make up the 
major “memory” component in 
IBM’s new “705” data processing 
machine, announced earlier. Mag- 
netic cores are tiny, doughnut-shaped 
objects that can “remember” infor- 
mation indefinitely, and recall it in a 
few millionths of a second. In this 
research, IBM has carried on work 
that originated at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 

According to Ralph L. Palmer,’ 
director of IBM engineering, the 
extensive use now being made of 
magnetic cores in equipment of this 
kind marks a transition from the 
use of electronic tubes to semi-con- 
ductors and solid state material, 
Mr. Palmer added that the com- 
pany’s new research laboratory in 
Poughkeepsie, New York was de- 
signed to make it as easy as possible 
for engineers to see their theories 
through vital testing operations to 
their practical applications to to- 
morrow’s business machines. 
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National has important news for business 
everywhere! The duplicate copies you see 
above were made without carbon paper! This 
is made possible by use of a special paper 
developed by the research laboratories of 
The National Cash Register Company. It is 
called “NCR Paper” (No Carbon Required). 
NCR Paper puts an end to irksome handling 
of carbon paper — inserting, removing, 
storing. 


Saves Time, Avoids Smudges. Faster, 
can’t smudge copies or fingers. 

Making multiple records is now as easy as 
picking up 3, 4, (or more) forms from a stack 
and inserting them in a_ typewriter or 


0p 


arbon &% equired 


* 
business machine. And NCR Paper provides 
exactly the same advantages when making 


copies by hand (receipts, sales slips, guest 
checks, etc.). 


Better Copies. When forms are placed to- 
gether and written on — by typewriter, busi- 
ness machine, or by hand — clear, clean 
copies are made without carbon paper. 


Ends Carbon Paper Disposal. With 
NCR Paper, troublesome removal and dis- 
posal of used carbon sheets are avoided. 


Try the new NCR Paper and be amazed at 
the new ease, simplicity, cleanliness and 
time-saving it brings to multiple copying. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dauton 9, Ohio 
949 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


thout, Carbon! 


Contact your local business 
forms printer for NCR Paper 
— or your nearby National 
representative — or write to 
The National Cash Register 
Company, Dayton 9, Ohio. 








ell-transistor 


“all- 


calculator with a 


N EXPERIMENTAL 
i cnisinne 

computing unit about one-half the 
size and requiring only 5% as much 
power as a comparable vacuum tube 
unit was recently demonstrated by 


International Business Machines 


Corporation. 


In presenting the calculator for 
its first public demonstration, W. W. 
McDowell, vice-president in charge 
of research and engineering, pointed 
out that it is an experimental ma- 
chine. “This is merely one of the 
many experimental projects on 
which our engineers are working 
and it is one more step toward the 
computers and data processing ma- 
chines of the future,” Mr. McDowell 
explained. 

The new machine is comparable 
in capacity to IBM’s type 604 elec- 
tronic calculator, of which over 
two thousand are in use, it was said. 
The 604 uses 1,250 vacuum tubes. 
While their speeds are similar, shown 
side by side the two machines pro- 
vided a sharp contrast in size. This 
experimental engineering model is 
believed to be the first fully-opera- 
tive transistorized computer com- 
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IBM'S NEW EXPERIMENTAL 
computer is composed of a 
high-speed punching unit, left, 
and the transistorized calculat- 
ing unit at right. The calcu- 


lating unit is 


uncovered to 


show the bank of printed wiring 
panels on which the transistors 
are mounted. This “all-transis- 
tor" unit is approximately one- 
half the size and requires only® 
5% as much power to operate 
as does a vacuum tube unit. 


plete with automatic 


output. 


input and 


More than 2,200 transistors are 
used in the machine. A number of 
these are of a design developed by 
the company’s own engineers to 
meet the operating characteristics 
required in computer circuits. In 
addition to reducing the size of the 
machine, transistors effect a 95% 
reduction in the power requirements 
of the electronic unit, eliminating 
the need for a bulky power supply 
and forced air cooling of components. 


Because transistors have a much 
longer life than vacuum tubes, IBM 
expects that the necessary mainte- 
nance of machines employing them 
will be significantly reduced from 
that of vacuum tube machines of 
today. 


Printed wiring, replacing much of 
the wiring normally comprising a 
computer’s nervous system, was in- 
corporated into the design of the 
new calculator to simplify production 
and maintenance, and greatly reduce 
space requirements. The model con- 
tains 595 printed wiring panels, on 
which the transistors are mounted. 


Each panel is about two-thirds the 
size of an IBM card. 

Another important phase of the 
company’s electronic research pro- 
gram, deals with magnetic core 
storage devices. They make up the 
major “memory” component in 
IBM’s new “705” data processing 
machine, announced earlier. Mag- 
netic cores are tiny, doughnut-shaped 
objects that can “remember” infor- 
mation indefinitely, and recall it in a 
few millionths of a second. In this 
research, IBM has carried on work 
that originated at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 

According to Ralph L. Palmer,' 
director of IBM engineering, the 
extensive use now being made of 
magnetic cores in equipment of this 
kind marks a transition from the 
use of electronic tubes to semi-con- 
ductors and solid state material, 
Mr. Palmer added that the com- 
pany’s new research laboratory in 
Poughkeepsie, New York was de- 
signed to make it as easy as possible 
for engineers to see their theories 
through vital testing operations to 
their practical applications to to- 
morrow’s business machines. 
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*’ Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 


FILING CABINETS MACHINES, REPRODUCING SUPPLIES, GENERAL 
. Card File 25. Composing 68. Business Forms 
. Fibre Board 26. Direct Copying 69. Duplicating Supplies 
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. Duplicator 103. Birthday Cards 
. Envelopes 
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. Letterhead 
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. Photocopying 
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99. Leather Goods 
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. Think of it... all the facts about any life insurance policy-holder 
within 3 seconds! Speeding the handling of MIB, policy, premium 

ANY ONE OF MILLIONS and other mass-records . . . at reduced costs . . . is the Super Ele- 

vator File’s specialty. The file does the heavy work electrically .. . 

AT THE TOUCH OF A BUTTON freeing operators for productive referring and posting. Operators 
remain seated .. . the file’s electric brain brings any record to 

...WITH THE NEW their finger-tips at the touch of a button. Short removable trays 

speed operations, permit instant division of work. The file houses 


Diebold Su per greatest concentrations of records in smallest space ... up to 


300,000 in 17 square feet. 


Elevato r an a } fe Ask us to demonstrate how large volume life insurance records 


can now be handled with outstanding efficiency and economy in 
Super Elevator Files. Use the convenient coupon today. 
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Diebold, Inc. 
984 Mulberry Rd., S.E. 
Canton 2, Ohio 


e ® : Please send full information about new Super Elevator 
1e () 986 MULBERRY RD., S.E. Files for our records. 
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WHO WRITES WHAT? 
WE DO! 


Are you ever stumped trying to meet a client’s Pension needs? 


Northwestern National Life offers a wide variety of Pension and Profit-Sharing plans 
with special features to help solve the difficult case. They include: 


A COMPLETE LINE of individual policies developed for smaller pension trust cases. 





For example, low-cost Life Paid Up at 75; Elective Income Endowment; Elective 
Annuity; Single Premium Deferred Annuity; and 10-Pay Immediate Annuity for older 
employees. Par and Non-Par. 


A COMPLETE LINE of group coverage for larger retirement plans—Group Permanent 





Whole Life; Group Permanent Income Endowment; Group Annuities; Deposit 
Administration. 


THE NWNL “COMBINATION PLAN”’’—Flexible, low-cost funding through ordinary or 


group permanent life insurance, plus Conversion Fund management without invest- 





ment or actuarial cost and only 3% conversion charge. Excess interest allowed. 


UNDERWRITING FEATURES: Automatic issue for both individual and group cases; 


graded death benefit or extra premium for substandard; pension trust class policies 





issued up to age 74. 


For full details contact the nearest agency of 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL LIFE 
OF MINNEAPOLIS 


40 years’ experience in brokenage semice 
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OSCAR.D. BRUNDIDGE 
: DALLAS, TEXAS 


Ninth Circuit Court of Appeals Finds 
That Premium Payments Should Be 
Applied to Policy That Was Expiring. 


Prior to January 1, 1941, one 
Bouvier had two policies of insur- 
ance under the National Service 
Insurance Act of 1940, said policies 
being issued by the Veterans Ad- 
ministration. The premium on these 
policies was $3.25 monthly and each 
policy was for the amount of $5,000. 
After keeping the policies in force 
until December, 1948, the insured 
was notified that one of his policies 
would expire in February of the 
following year unless renewed by an 
application. The insured did file 
such application and continued pay- 
ing on the policies until his death on 
August 27, 1949. Just prior to his 
death and on August 15, 1949 a 
notification from the Veterans Ad- 
ministration stating that one of the 
policies had not been effectively re- 
newed was received at his home. 
However, the insured was away 
from home and never read the letter, 
having been killed in an accident 
before returning. 

The Veterans Administration 
denied liability on one of the policies 
and the widow of the insured filed 
suit. The District Court for the 
Northern District of California, 
Southern Division, entered judg- 
ment for the United States and the 
plaintiff, widow and beneficiary, has 
appealed. 

The Ninth Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals in an opinion by Chief Justice 
Denman thought that it was the duty 
of the insurer to apply funds avail- 
able for the purpose of keeping both 
policies in force on the insured’s 
life. 

The facts disclosed that the 
monies coming on the policy which 
the Veterans Administration had 
lapsed was kept in a suspense fund. 
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There is no express provision in the 
National Service Insurance Act to 
prevent the application of amounts 
of the insured’s money held by the 
insurer to prevent a forfeiture. The 
general rule applies that an insurer 
should act to prevent such forfeiture. 
Thus the judgment is reversed and 
the District Court ordered to enter 
judgment for the plaintiff beneficiary 
for the full amount of the policy. 
Bouvier v. United States (U. S. 
Court of Appeals, Ninth Circuit, 
Case No. 13401, filed June 30, 1954, 
1 CCH Life Case (2d) 962). 


Counsel: Melvin E. Cohn, Michael 
Aaronson, San Carlos, Calif., 
for Appellant 


Warren E. Burger, Asst. Atty. Gen. 
Melvin Richter, D. Vance Swan, 
Katherine Kilby, Attys., Dept. of 
Justice, Washington, D. C. 

Lloyd H. Burke, U. S. Atty., 

San Francisco, Calif., 

for Appellee 








Boston Mutual’s continuous and 
friendly service keeps over 438,000 
policyholders up to date on 
changing family needs. 











Kentucky Court of Last Resort Holds 
Insurance Company Not Liable for 
Payment of Death Benefits Where 
False Answers Appeared in the Ap- 
plication Even Though Applicant Told 
Agent Truth. 


On April 14, 1952, the Life and 
Casualty Insurance Company of 
Tennessee issued a policy on the life 
of Andrew L. Davis, Jr., an infant, 
upon the application of his mother. 
The policy was for $1,000. On 
January 15, 1953, the infant child 
died and the father made claim with 
the company for the $1,000. The 
Company denied liability, stating 
that the child was not in sound 
health on date of issuance and that 
false, fraudulent and material state- 
ments were made in the application. 

Suit was filed within the period 
of two years from the date of issue 
and upon trial thereof, the plaintiff 
recovered a verdict for $1,000. The 
Company appealed and the Ken- 
tucky Court of Appeals in an opin- 
ion by Justice Stewart reversed the 
case, stating that the lower court 
should have directed a verdict for 
the defendant insurance company. 

The Court, in discussing the facts, 
revealed that the application con- 
tained the usual questions about 
treatment by doctor or in a hospital 
and about any of the usual diseases. 
Prior to the issuance of the policy 
it was admitted that the child had 
undergone an operation consisting 
of the removal of the right kidney, 
the performance of a laminectomy, 
and the insertion of a tube from the 
spine to the right ureter. It was 
stipulated in the trial that had the 
Insurance Company officers known 
of the true facts that the policy 
would not have been issued. The 
mother of the child stated that she 
had not read the application but had 


(Continued on the next page) 
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The Legal Spotlight—Continued 


told the agent the truth and that he 
had filled in “No” to the answers 
concerning the various treatments 
and diseases. 

The question in the case was 
whether or not the conduct of the 
agent would bar the Company from 
asserting the defense of false, ma- 
terial representations in the applica- 
tion. The plaintiff, of course, would 
have the upper court find that the 
defendant agent was the agent for 
the Insurance Company and that the 
Company is estopped to rely upon 
the falsity of the answers in the ap- 
plication. 

The court states that the law in 
Kentucky is that when limitations 
on the soliciting agent’s authority 
are in the application, and such was 
the case here, the insured is bound 
to take notice thereof and he cannot 
hold the Company for the acts of the 
agent beyond such limitations, nor 
can the agent bind his principal by 
any act of waiver which conceals 
information in the application ma- 
terial to the risk. 

The Court concluded that the 
falsity of the representations in the 
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To aid our customers in getting full 
benefit from the many advantages of 
this valuable protection, Old Republic 
maintains ten regional offices with the 
most experienced service staff in the 
field of Consumer Credit Insurance. 


OLD REPUBLIC CREDIT LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
JAMES H. JARRELL, President 

Home Office, 307 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


BIRMINGHAM LOS ANGELES 
Brown-Marx Bu 101 S. Burlington 
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application, and the materiality 
thereof to the risk involved, were 
undisputed facts in the instant case ; 
that under these circumstances there 
was no issue to submit to the jury 
and the trial court should have 
directed a verdict for the defendant. 
Wright & Casualty Ins. Co. of 
Tenn, v. Davis (Ky. Court of Ap- 
peals 1 CCH Life Cases (2d) 974. 
Filed June 18, 1954, appealed from 
Clark Circuit Court). 


Counsel: McDonald & McDonald 
801 Security Trust Building, Lex- 
ington, Ky., 

for Insurance Company 


3everly White 
Winchester, Ky., 
for Plaintiff 


AGE OF WORKERS 


HALF OF ALL EMPLOYED MALES in 
the United States are at least forty 
years of age, the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company’s statisticians 
report. Men at ages forty and over 
are in the majority among the skilled 
craftsmen, such as carpenters, brick- 
masons, machinists, painters and 
paper hangers, plumbers, stationary 
engineers, and tool and diemakers. 
Older men predominate in some oc- 
cupations such as tailors and rail- 
road locomotive engineers. Large 
numbers of young men are found 
among farm workers, service station 
attendants, and linemen. 

An analysis by the statisticians of 
1950 Census information relating to 
40,500,000 employed males shows 
that each major occupation, how- 
ever, includes men in a wide range 
of ages, the median age being 39.7 
years. 

Among the 15,700,000 employed 
women the median age was 36.4 
years. The median age for the large 
occupational group of stenographers, 
typists, and secretaries was only 
25.8 years. 

“Women enter and leave the labor 
force at an earlier age than men” 
the statisticians observe. “In 1950 
almost one fourth of the employed 
females were under age 25, compared 
with 15% of the men. On the other 
hand, only one eighth of the women 
workers were aged 55 and over, 
while among men the proportion at 
these ages was about one fifth.” 


FARM POPULATION 


‘THE LONG-TERM MIGRATION from 
the farm to the city, accelerated since 
the early Forties by war and by the 
great increase in nonagricultural 
employment opportunities, has 
brought the farm population down 
to a new low percentagewise, the 
Institute of Life Insurance reported 
today. 

Figures compiled jointly by the 
U. S. Bureau of the Census and the 
Department of Agriculture, the In- 
stitute said, put the number of per- 
sons on farms at 21.9 million in April 
this year. This was equal to 13% 
per cent of the country’s entire popu- 
lation, the lowest proportion on rec- 
ord, the Institute stated. 

“Tn 1950, the number of persons 
living on farms was over 25 million 
and the proportion to the total popu- 
lation was 16.6 per cent,” the Insti- 
tute said. “Just before Pearl Harbor. 
in 1941, the farm population was 30) 
million and represented 22.7 per cent 
of the entire U. S. population. Back 
in 1910, the first year for which 
figures are available, the farm popu- 
lation exceeded 32 million and repre- 
sented more than a third of the 
country’s total population. 


PENSION COSTS 


RETIRING A 65-YEAR-OLD womati 
worker on a $100-a-month pension 
costs 17%, or $2,550, more than it 
does to retire a 65-year-old male 
worker on the same life income, re- 
ports the family economics bureau of 
Northwestern National Life Insur- 
ance company. 

The reason? The average woman 
of 65 has more than three years 
longer to live and draw her pension 
than has the average man of the same 
age, insurance statisticians calculate. 

The average man who reaches age 
65 can expect to live fifteen years 
and seven months more, or until h¢ 
is 80%. A woman retiring at the 
same age can expect to live and drav 
that $100 a month until she is al 
most 84. So the man’s pension fund 
must contain approximately $15,15( 
when he reaches age 65, in order tv 
guarantee him $100 a month for th« 
rest of his life. For the woman, it 
must contain approximately $17,700 
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GREAT RESPONSIBILITY 


E-MERGENCE OF A GREAT new mid- 
dle economic class in America, with 
more than 21,000,000 families earn- 
ing between $4,000 and $10,000 a 
year, places a responsibility on the 
life insurance business to see that 
their needs for protection are ade- 
quately filled, Holgar J. Johnson, 
president of the Institute of Life 
Insurance, told the 75th Anniversary 
Convention of the Bankers Life 
Company of Des Moines, Iowa. 


“To a very large extent the spend- 
ing and savings habits of this group 
are geared to the pay check, to the 
receipt of income at regular inter- 
vals,” Mr. Johnson said. “You will 
find a reflection of this in the fact 
that $207 billion or nearly 68% of 
our national income went to wage 
and salary earners last year, as com- 
pared with only about $51 billion or 
approximately 58% of actual income 
twenty-five years ago. 

“It is this middle income group 
that makes up the great mass mar- 
ket of America. It is the families 
in this group who are buying most 
of the homes and cars, the television 
sets, the household appliances and 
all the other things that symbolize 
the American standard of living. 

Many of the families now in this 
middle income group have moved 
up on the income scale and they are 
naturally interested in protecting the 
higher standard of living they have 
achieved, Mr. Johnson said. Life 
insurance, which is the principal 
contractual method of savings, fits 
peculiarly into the pattern of their 
needs. 

“The traditional concept of life 
insurance was to protect the family 
against the financial loss caused by 
the death of the breadwinner and to 
provide some means to tide the 
family over,” Mr. Johnson said. 
“Measure that concept against the 
needs of the middle income group 
today, needs that are expressed pri- 
marily in terms of income. Income 
to take care of the future commit- 
ments of the family, to pay off the 
mortgage on the home. Income to 
replace, in part, the earnings of the 
breadwinner until the family can 
build an income of its own. Income 
for retirement to supplement Social 
Security and other resources.” 
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publications 


Tax Approaches by Charles D. 
Spencer and Associates 

3ased on the internal revenue code 
of 1954 this new tax book is divided 
into seven main sections. The new 
code provisions are analyzed from 
a sales approach on these main 
points : personal income tax, general 
business and corporation tax, estate 
tax and gift tax. 

The seven sections include such 
items as: personal income tax sales 
approach, genera, deferred and per- 
sonal retirement income, annuity 
proceeds, installment options inter- 
est, short term trusts, estate tax sales 
approaches to provide tax money and 
to conserve the estate, premium pay- 
ment test eliminated and credit for 
prior transfers. Gift tax sales ap- 
proaches which include any tie-in 
with income and estate tax and also 
gifts to minors, general business 
sales approaches, transfer for valu- 
able consideration, partnerships, cor- 
poration sales approaches, general 
corporate situations, redemption of 
stock and partial redemption of 
stock to pay death taxes and un- 
reasonable accumulation of surplus. 
Details are given on all topics listed. 

159 pages; $5.00 per copy. Pub- 
lished by Charles D. Spencer & 
Associates, Inc., 166 West Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 


Insurance Almanac—1954 edition 

This is the second volume of the 
1954 edition of an annual publica- 
tion containing facts and statistics 
on insurance. Volume 1, “Who’s 
Who In Insurance” was published 
earlier this year. 

The second volume, the 42nd an- 
nual edition, is a reference book of 
factual and statistical information on 
all branches of insurance. The com- 
pany section gives the officers, di- 
rectors, coverages and territory of 
all types of companies and financial 
statement figures in tabular form. 
Other sections cover the State In- 
surance Departments, all types of 
insurance organizations, agents and 
brokers, adjusters, actuaries, insur- 
ance management groups, new com- 
panies organized, name changes, com- 
panies retired, brokers’ regulatory 
laws, resident agents’ laws, work- 
men’s compensation officials, legis- 
lative sessions, insurance definitions, 
and insurance journals, all indexed 
for ready reference. 

1,248 pages. Published by the 
Underwriter Printing and Publish- 
ing Company, 116 John Street, New 
York 38, N. Y. The cost of each 
volume of the Insurance Almanac 
is $5.00. If both volumes are pur- 
chased together the total cost is 


$8.00. 





Emergence of the new middle in- 
come group was only one of the 
changes listed by Mr. Johnson as 
affecting the nation’s social and eco- 
nomic future, others being: 

1. An astounding population growth, 
pointing to 180 million by 1960; the 
equivalent of an Omaha or Toledo 
being added each month. 

2. Increased mobility of the Amer- 
ican people ; last year thirty-one mil- 
lion people moved, many clear across 
the country; and this suggests 
greater adaptability to changed con- 
ditions. 

3. Revival of larger families and a 
great increase in the population of 


younger children; there are 70% 
more children under age five than 
in 1940; for every one hundred who 
went to high school in 1940, there 
are one hundred eighty today, for 
every one hundred who went to 
college, one hundred fifty-five today. 


4. Americans are in the midst of a 
great renewal of religious interest ; 
since 1940, membership in religious 
congregations has increased by 
twenty-seven million. 


5. A great increase in leisure time, 
with the improved standard of liv- 
ing ; greater recreational and cultural 
interests have developed. 
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INFECTIOUS DISEASES 


THE GREAT PROGRESS MADE in 
recent years in the control of in- 
fectious diseases is demonstrated in 
the annual report of the Institute of 
Life Insurance on mortality experi- 
ence among life insurance policy- 
holders. 

The chief infectious diseases, in- 
cluding tuberculosis, pneumonia, in- 
fluenza, and the communicable dis- 
eases of childhood, set a record low 
rate in 1953, accounting for fewer 
than six percent of all policyholder 
deaths. Immediately after the turn 
of the century, these germ diseases 
accounted for more than twenty-five 
percent of all deaths and even ten 
years ago, were responsible for 
twelve percent of all deaths. 


“Because the germ diseases took 
such a large toll at the younger ages, 
this saving of lives added materially 
to the longevity of policyholders,” 
the Institute said. “What this means 
in actual lives saved may be seen by 
applying the death rates of forty to 
fifty years ago to last year’s policy- 
holder population. Had the death 
rate from infectious diseases of the 
early 1900s still applied, there would 
have been between 300,000 to 350,- 
000 more policyholder deaths and 
some $500,000,000 more in death 
claims. This saving in lives has 
been of benefit to all policyholders.” 


The over-all death rate among the 
nation’s 90,000,000 life insurance 
policyholders was 6.4 per 1,000 in 
1953, the same figure as the year be- 
fore. It was only slightly above the 
all-time low of 6.3 per 1,000, re- 
corded in 1949 and 1950 and com- 
pares with 7.5 per 1,000 ten years 
ago. 

During the past year, the ordinary 
death rate declined slightly, while 
the industrial death rate held at 
practically the same level. Among 
ordinary policyholders, both heart 
disease and cancer showed a slight 
reduction in death rate, while both 
showed a slight increase among in- 
dustrial policyholders. 

Among both types of policyhold- 
ers, deaths from tuberculosis showed 
a further decline to a new low, one- 
fifth to one-fourth below last year’s 
previous low. In the case of ordi- 
nary life insurance policyholders the 
rate was .042 per 1,000—or less than 
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7/10 of one percent of all deaths. 
This represents an eighty percent 
decline in just ten years. 

Deaths due to pneumonia and in- 
fluenza showed a slight increase in 
1953, due to a mild epidemic at the 
start of the year; the death rate 
from these combined causes was still 
about half that of ten years ago. 


MORTALITY OF WOMEN 


WoMEN LIFE INSURANCE pol- 
icyholders experience a mortality 
one-third less than that for men, 
according to a study of 88,000 
claims of the Prudential Insurance 
Company, made by E. A. Rode, as- 
sistant actuarial director of that 
company, and presented to the So- 
ciety of Actuaries at its Eastern 
Spring meeting. 

Mr. Rode’s analysis covered all 
death claims from 1948 to 1952 un- 
der all standard ordinary insurance 
policies issued between 1919 and 
1951. The aggregate amount in- 
volved in the claims studied was 
$256,309,000. 

The over-all experience showed 
female mortality to be thirty-five 
percent less than that for male. For 
the age group ten to twenty-five, the 
female mortality was fifty percent 
less than for men. The closest the 
two groups came was at ages thirty 
to thirty-four, where the female 
mortality was seventeen percent less 
than for men; and at the higher 
ages, the difference increased again, 
with female mortality at ages sixty 
to sixty-four some forty-two percent 
less than for men. 

The claims were also divided be- 
tween those under $5,000 and those 
for $5,000 and over and the same 
general relationship between male 
and female risks was found, al- 
though in both cases the claim rate 
ran lower for the larger policies. 

The differences were also found 
at all periods of policy age, as well 
as policyholder age, and applied to 
both number of claims and amount 
of insurance. 

Mr. Rode’s study also showed that 
women keep their policies in force 
at a much higher rate than men. In 
the first policy year, the policy ter- 
minations of women were one-half 
those of men; in the second policy 
year, the women showed a termina- 


tion rate one-third less than that for 
men ; and even in the tenth year, the 
termination rate for women was 
materially less than that for men. 


RECORD LOW MORTALITY 


MorTALITY AMONG INDUSTRIAL 
policyholders of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company set a new 
low record of 650 per 100,000 dur- 
ing the first half of this year, accori- 
ing to the company’s statisticians. 

The current rate for these insured 
persons, who constitute a broad cross 
section of wage-earners and their 
families in the United States and 
Canada, compares with 670 for the 
first six months of 1953, and with 
the previous low of 667 per 100,000 
registered in the like period of 1951). 

Female policyholders recorded a 
lower death rate this year than last 
in every age group, the statisticians 
reported. The largest decreases- - 
of about 20%—were at ages ten to 
fourteen and twenty to twenty-four. 

Among the males, the death rate 
for all ages under seventy-five coni- 
bined was about the same as in 1953. 
Broadly speaking, there were de- 
creases in the male death rate at all 
ages past thirty-five, but these were 
balanced by increases at the younger 
ages. 

Cancer and allied conditions were 
the only major causes of death to 
show a rise in mortality during the 
first half of the year, increasing to 
129.5 from a rate of 124.8 per 100,- 
000 in 1953. 

The cardiovascular-renal diseases, 
which now account for well over half 
the deaths in this insured group, re- 
corded a death rate of 346.1—sub- 
stantially lower than the 360.9 reg- 
istered in the first half of 1953. 
Diabetes, which takes a significant 
toll in middle and later life, also 
showed some decrease in mortality. 
The death rate from tuberculosis 
was 9.7 per 100,000, down 15° 
from a year ago and nearly 50% in 
the last three years. 

New low death rates also were 
established for pneumonia and in- 
fluenza combined, appendicitis, syph- 
ilis, and the complications of preg 
nancy and childbirth. The mortality 
incidental to child-bearing was 
nearly 30% lower this year than 
last, although the birth rate appar- 
ently increased. 
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M. H. Blackburn, C.P.C.U. "Protection" (The Travelers Insurance Companies} 


“AT SOME TIME in every man’s life 
he becomes uninsurable. Doesn't it 
seem wise to secure today what you 
may not be able to get tomorrow ?” 
M. Nelson Bond, Jr., Baltimore. 


e® s 6 

AFTER THIRTY-THREE YEARS of de- 
votion to the interest of one’s clients, 
one might be justified in sitting back 
and declaring himself an extra divi- 
dend of pleasure from the abundance 
of his multiple-line account. Sher- 
wood S. Eberth, CLU of New 
Haven, whose youthful appearance 
belies his mature experience, is one 
underwriter, however, who had no 
intention of letting his business go 
to seed. 

“T’m finally in a position,” he says, 
“to concentrate on doing what I feel 
is a good job for my policyholders. 
Over the years, hundreds of New 
Haven men and women have en- 
trusted their most intimate financial 
confidences to me. They have 
opened their hearts, unburdened 
their problems, told me their hopes 
and fears. I offered to help them 
find ways to relieve their worries and 
to achieve their ambitions. I have 
been as much shocked by their fail- 
ures as I have been pleased to partici- 
pate in their successes. I’m still here 
at the same old stand to give them 
the same degree of conscientious 
service I agreed to give them years 
ago. This is no time to let friends 
shift for themselves.” 

To illustrate the Eberth phenom- 
enon, a case: “Back in the ’thirties, 
| wrote the casualty coverages for a 
young father of five sons who con- 
ducted a structural iron business in 
his back yard. He remained in 
difficult circumstances until finally 
he ventured into the manufacture of 
inetal doors and ventilators. Sud- 
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denly the business blossomed—hig 
new building and all that goes with 
it. 

“T explained to him that if he 
lived—fine. His sons would soon be 
taking over the business under his 
guidance. On the other hand, if 
anything happened to him, the boys, 
inexperienced and financially in- 
secure, would be in a desperate spot. 
The only way he could guarantee the 
continuation of his business with 
tax-free money, was through key 
man life insurance. In 1950, we 
wrote $50,000 on the father. 

“Later a family corporation was 
formed and the boys received equal 








shares in the firm. I looked over 
their agreement and noticed that on 
the death of a shareowner the cor- 
poration had only an option to buy 
the stock. To a widow, it wouldn’t 
be worth the paper it was written on. 
I recommended that their attorney 
prepare a buy-and-sell agreement 
backed up by life insurance. A few 
months ago, $25,000 was written on 
the life of each son. The corporation 
is owner, and beneficiary and pays 
all premiums. Now, if anything hap- 
pens to one of the boys, the corpora- 
tion gets his stock and his widow 
gets $25,000. Everybody is satisfied. 

“*Prospects ?’ I shall continue to 


service this account periodically—all 
my others, too. These policyholders 
are the only prospects I need or 
want.” 


e e € 
Busy siGNaALs—Good or improving 
business prospects are found among : 
paint dealers because of the growing 
popularity of new latex paints, which 
appeal to home handymen ; packaged 
and frozen food companies, who are 
benefiting from the “readymix” 
trend; and department stores, be- 
cause of sales pickup. Metal con- 
tainers are in an excellent market, 
one segment of which is the sub- 
stantial soft drink industry. Motion 
pictures are becoming popular again 
as a form of entertainment. Makers 
of electronic machines to process 
and store data for business and 
science are entering a period of high 
sales potential. The paper container 
and board business is participating 
in the upsurging demand for con- 
sumer goods. The petroleum indus- 
try is completing additional refining 
facilities in the Pacific Northwest. 
Output of military electronic equip- 
ment continues apace. Railroads are 
carrying heavy seasonal cargoes of 
grains, industrial products and build- 
ing materials. Passenger car rubber 
tires, especially for replacement use, 
are—you should pardon the expres- 
sion—snapping back. Miners, steel- 
men, and metal fabricators are be- 
ginning to enjoy the prosperous by- 
products of serving the needs of 
building constructors, oil drillers and 
auto producers. This year, tax- 
exempt municipal bond financing has 
featured ready acceptance of a tre- 
mendous demand for funds—the 
performance of toll road revenue 
bonds, for example, is, in show biz 
parlance, nothing short of “colossal.” 
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STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES 


JOINT statement of principles 
aimed at providing improved 


financial counseling services to 
clients of life insurance and of in- 
vestment company share salesmen 
has been adopted by the National 
Association of Life Underwriters 
and the National Association of In- 
vestment Companies. 

The Statement of Principles es- 
tablishes a recommended guide to 
salesmen of investment company 
shares and to life underwriters in 
their professional dealings with 
clients, with each other, with other 
financial counsellors and with the 
general public. It was formally ap- 
proved by the executive and public 
information committees. 

Preamble: In recognition of the fol- 
lowing premises, representatives of 
the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters and the National Associa- 
tion of Investment Companies have 
drawn up this statement of princi- 
ples: 

1. Providing for long-range finan- 
cial security is a major concern of 
every American family. 

2. Financial planning for individuals 
and families is the major function 
of representatives of both the in- 
vestment company business and the 
life insurance business. 

3. The traditional private enterprise 
instruments of providing family 
financial security serve the best in- 
terests of the American people and 
offer substantial safeguards to our 
democratic form of government. 

4. The best interests of the client 
are the paramount obligations of 
both life underwriters and salesmen 
of investment company shares. 


5. Sound family financial planning 
usually requires a coordinated com- 
bination of various financial instru- 
ments. 


6. A coordinated plan for family 
financial security requires life in- 
surance to guard against the hazard 
of premature death and, under the 
proper circumstances, the ownership 
of equity investments, including in- 
vestment company shares, as a means 
of sharing in the long-term growth 
of the American economy. 


The joint committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Under- 
writers and the National Association 
of Investment Companies, recogniz- 
ing these facts, recommends to the 
governing bodies of their respective 
organizations the adoption of the 
following as a statement of prin- 
ciples for guiding salesmen of invest- 
ment company shares and life under- 
writers in their professional dealings 
with clients, with each other, with 
other financial counsellors, and with 
the general public. 


1. To best serve their clients it is 
essential that life underwriters and 
salesmen of investment company 
shares understand the products, 
functions, operations and services ‘of 
each other. 

2. Such understandings can come 
only from careful study of life in- 
surance by salesmen of investment 
company shares and from careful 
study of investment companies by 
life underwriters. Basic text and 
reference materials should be pro- 
vided by each business and made 
available to representatives of the 
other. 

3. It is essential that life under- 
writers and salesmen of investment 


company shares recognize the im- 
portant role each business plays in 
serving the financial needs of the 
American people. 

4. In serving individual, family and 
business financial needs, it is im- 
portant that the salesman of invest- 
ment company shares recognize that 
life insurance is a basic tool in creat- 
ing immediate estates as a means 
of protecting against the hazard of 
premature death. The salesman of 
investment company shares should 
also recognize the part that life in- 
surance can play in providing guar- 
anteed sums for the emergency cash 
and old-age income needs of families. 
5. In serving individual, family and 
business financial needs, it is im- 
portant that life underwriters recog- 
nize that investment company share 
ownership provides individuals and 
families an excellent means to par- 
ticipate in the growth and prosperity 
of the nation’s economy and to ob- 
tain the benefits of diversification 
and professional investment manage- 
ment. 

6. The salesman of investment com- 
pany shares should not expect to 
receive any compensation from the 
sale of life insurance and the life 
underwriter should not expect to 
receive any compensation from the 
sale of investment company shares. 
7. Life underwriters and salesmen 
of investment company shares rec 
ognize that each is a specialist in his 
own field, and should not attempt 
to advise his clients in*the other 
field. 

8. Harmonious relations between 
life underwriters and salesmen of 
investment company shares should 
be maintained for successful results 
in financial planning for the public. 





ITTLE did we realize that we formed a small 
snowball when we came out with a high-minimum 
low-premium type of policy over a year ago. At 
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()uestions ¢ Answers 


PART D—FINANCE (Continued from October) 


QUESTION 6. 


(a) “As a choice between a 
sinking fund bond which pro- 
vides for the redemption of a 
bond issue at its maturity and a 
serial bond issue which provides 
for regular, periodic redemption, 
both the investor and the issuing 
corporation are better served by 
the use of the latter.”» Do you 
agree or disagree with this state- 
ment? Support your conclusion 
by an evaluation of the advan- 
tages of each type of bond issue 
to (1) the investor, and (2) the 
issuing corporation. 

(b) At the annual §stock- 
holders’ meeting of a medium- 
sized corporation a_ resolution 
was proposed by a stockholder 
to prohibit: the further declara- 
tion of stock dividends by the 
board of directors. He argued 
that “Stock dividends are worth 
exactly nothing; stockholders 
can’t live on stock dividends.” 

(1) Outline the reasons why 
a corporation might issue a stock 
dividend instead of a cash divi- 
dend. 

(2) Of what tangible value, if 
any, are stock dividends to stock- 
holders? Explain. 


Answer to Question 6. 


(a) I disagree with this state- 
ment since an unequivocal answer 
can not be given without knowing 
the terms of the sinking fund agree- 
ment. The extent of the advantages 
and disadvantages of the two forms 
of bond issue would depend on the 
specific terms of the agreements. In 
addition, such factors as the nature 
of the operations of the firm and the 
use to which the funds are to be 
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applied may affect the desirability of 
choosing one or the other. Also, the 
interests of the investor and the 
issuing corporation are not identical. 

(1) To the investor, the varied 
maturities of the serial bond issue 
gives him flexibility in choosing 
maturities for investment. He can 
select those maturities which best fit 
into his investment plan. Further- 
more, there is the improved security 
provided by periodic redemptions of 
serial bonds. 

In contrast to the serial bond, the 
sinking fund bond relieves the in- 
vestor from the necessity of periodic 
reinvestment of funds. The sinking 
fund tends to add to the security of 
the bond. If the administrators of 
the sinking fund buy the issue on the 
market they may support the market 
price of the bond. 

(2) To the issuing corporation, 
the serial bond has the advantage of 
a relatively broad market for the 
variable dates of maturity appeal to 
varied groups of investors, The issu- 
ing corporation may obtain its funds 
at a lower cost since interest would 
cease to run at redemption of the 
serial bond for the amount of the 
bond redeemed. Also, the serial bond 
eliminates the necessity of adminis- 
tering a sinking fund. 

The issuing corporation may gain 
greater flexibility by issuing sinking 
fund bonds rather than serial bonds. 
It may, for example, set aside funds 
as a fixed percentage of earnings ; it 
may base the amount set aside on the 
number of units produced ; it may re- 
late the amortization to the expected 
life of the assets supporting the issue ; 
or, it may make the sinking fund 
proportionate to the length of time 
the bonds are to run. Thus, sinking 
funds place less restriction on cor- 


porations in their use of funds. ‘There 
may be less pressure on management 
in meeting its obligations, for the 
sinking fund arrangements may be 
modified or even suspended under 
some conditions. Also, the issuing 
company has longer use of the bor- 
rowed funds. The corporate credit 
position may be improved through 
the purchase of its bonds for the 
sinking fund with the effect of creat- 
ing an artificial market for the bonds. 
There is also a possible gain through 
the price at which the bonds will be 
redeemed. 

(b) (1) A corporation might 
issue a stock dividend instead of a 
cash dividend for one or more of the 
following reasons: 

(1) To conserve cash. The cor- 
poration may wish to retain funds 
and reinvest them in the business. 
The company may be expanding and 
may wish to maintain large cash 
holdings to meet unexpected emer- 
gencies. Earned surplus may be 
sufficient to warrant paying the divi- 
dends but assets may not be in such 
form as to make cash payments de- 
sirable. 

(2) To lower the market value of 
stock, The corporation may wish to 
keep the market value of its stock 
down to a reasonable level. A re- 
duction in the market price per share 
would tend to encourage trading in 
the stock and thus broaden its mar- 
ket. 

(3) To give a tax advantage to 
the investor. If the dividend is paid 
in cash it would be taxable as per- 
sonal income in the year in which the 
dividend is paid. Stock dividends, if 
they do not change the relative posi- 
tion of the stockholders, are not tax- 
able until the stock is sold, and then 

(Continued on the next page) 
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C.L.U. Questions—Continued 


are taxable on a capital gains basis. 
(4) To maintain the dividend 
record. The company may have a 
long and distinguished dividend rec- 
ord the preservation of which is vital 
to its future financing. In a period of 
cash stringency, the company may 
protect its dividend record by paying 
the dividend in the form of stock. 
(5) To avoid public disfavor. 
High prices of shares of the corpora- 
tion may attract unfavorable and un- 


desirable attention or publicity. Like- 
wise, high dividend rates may bring 
criticism of the prices charged for 
their product and the wages paid by 
the company. Increasing the number 
of shares will reduce the earnings per 
share and thereby reduce the likeli- 
hood that the earnings will be con- 
sidered excessive. 


(2) Stock dividends have tangi- 
ble value to stockholders in three 
principal ways. In the first place, by 
increasing the number of shares out- 
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standing and reducing the value per 
share, the marketability of the shares 
is increased. This improved market- 
ability of the shares is a tangible 
value to the shareholders. A second 
tangible value accrues from the fact 
that the shareholder can sell the 
stock received in the form of a divi- 
dend and receive cash even though 
the dividend paid by the corporation 
is not in the form of cash, A third 
tangible benefit is the favorable tax 
treatment accorded stock dividends. 
As was pointed out above, if a stock 
dividend does not change the relative 
rights of stockholders it is not subject 
to income taxation until sold and 
then only if a capital gain results. 


QUESTION 7. 


(a) The “A” Corporation was 
organized in 1946 with an au- 
thorized capitalization of 200,- 
000 shares of no par common 
and 20,000 shares of 5% pre- 
ferred stock with par value of 
$100. The original capital was 
obtained by the sale of 50,000 
shares of common at the price of 
$20 per share. The company has 
proved very profitable and the 
board of directors has voted to 
double plant capacity. It is esti- 
mated that the expansion will re- 
quire approximately $1,000,000 
of new capital. The treasurer of 
the firm is of the opinion that the 
funds should be obtained through 
a term loan negotiated with a 
local life insurance company. An 
influential director, however, has 
suggested the sale of preferred 
stock, while the president favors 
the sale of additional common 
stock. 


(1) Outline the advantages 
and disadvantages of each of the 
three proposals for raising the 
needed capital. 


(2) What other methoils 
might be used to raise the fund-? 


(b) “It is startling to realize 
that even in boom periods like 
the present an average of about 
650 industrial and commercial 
businesses fail each month.” 
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(1) Outline the principal ex- 
ternal and internal causes of 
business failures. 

(2) Explain the difference be- 
tween “insolvency” and “bank- 
ruptey.” 

(3) What are the basic pur- 
poses of the federal bankruptcy 
law? 


Answer to Question 7. 


(a) (1) Obtaining the needed 
new capital funds through a term 
Joan negotiated with a local life in- 
surance company has the advantages 
of simplicity, speed, inexpensiveness, 
trading on the equity, and privacy of 
the arrangement. It is unnecessary 
to register such financing with the 
Securities Exchange commission and 
so time is saved and publicity of the 
transaction is minimized. The term 
loan eliminates underwriting expense 
and the interest on the loan is de- 
ductible in computing the corpora- 
tion’s income tax. 

The term loan has several dis- 
advantages. There is a possibility 
that the lender may interfere with the 
control of management of the corpo- 
ration. The interest cost of the obli- 
gation is fixed by contract and is not 
dependent on the earnings of the 
corporation. The date of maturity is 
also fixed. The prestige of having the 
loan offered on public markets is also 
lost to the corporation. 

The proposal that the funds be 
raised by the sale of preferred stock 
is more advantageous with respect 
to cost and maturity than the term 
loan. It carries no fixed interest 
charge and it does not mature at a 
stated date. It permits trading on 
the equity while at the same time 
avoids the danger of default. Since 
there is no fixed obligation and no 
hxed maturity for the preferred stock 
there is no creditor claim that covld 
precipitate default by the borrower 
of the funds. This method of financ- 
ing the business may not dilute the 
control of owners of the borrowing 
corporation as the preferred stock 
may not have voting rights. 

To a large degree the disadvan- 
tages of the sale of preferred stock 
as a means of financing a company 
are the counterparts of the advan- 
tages of the term loan. This method 
is both more complex and slower 
than the term loan. The cost of float- 
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ing the issue increases the cost of 
financing. The stock may have to be 
registered with the Securities Ex- 
change commission. The income tax 
advantages to the corporation of the 
term loan are not available in the 
use of preferred stock. While re- 
strictions on management are possi- 
ble in both the term loan and pre- 
ferred stock, the restrictions in 
preferred stock may be limited to 
veto rights. 


The sale of additional common 
stock has the important advantage 
of providing a simple capitalization 
structure. Other advantages of 
common stock as a means of financ- 
ing the new capital needs are similar 
to those of preferred stock. There is 
no fixed interest or dividend obliga- 
tion. There is no terminal date when 
the stock must be retired; and there 
is no danger of default. 
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The disadvantages of this method 
of financing the needs of the cor- 
poration are, with two exceptions, 
the same as those of preferred stock. 
Issuing common stock is expensive, 
slow, without tax advantage to the 
corporation, and may require regis- 
tration with the S.E.C. Also, the 
issuance of additional common stock 
will dilute the equity of existing 
stockholders and may result in loss 
of control or shift of control unless 
the existing stockholders subscribe 
to the entire additional amount of 
common stock. 


(2) The corporation could raise 
funds by several other methods. It 
could issue a variety of bonds, rein- 
vest its profits, make a lease-back 
arrangement, sell some of its assets, 
make a term loan from a bank, or 


execute a purchase money mortgage. 
The corporation may issue bonds, 
and in determining the type to be 
issued, there is a wide variety from 
which to choose. The corporation 
may restrict the distribution of its 
earnings and use its earnings to 
supply the funds needed to carry on 
the expansion. In the lease-back 
arrangement the corporation would 
sell property and the purchaser 
would lease the property for a term 
of years to the seller of the property. 
Assets which are no longer needed 
for the company’s operation could 
be sold. The term loan could be 
made separately with a bank or in 
conjunction with a longer term loan 
from a life insurance company, the 
term being for five, ten or fifteen 
years. The company could supply 
part of the purchase price of a prop- 
erty by pledging the property pur- 
chased to the seller as security for 
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the portion of the purchase price not 
financed by other means. 


(b) (1) The principal external 
causes of business failures are: 


(1) Changing business condi- 
tions. The volume and profitability 
of business varies greatly over a 
period of time. Faulty judgments 
in interpreting business conditions 
may lead to business losses and busi- 
ness failures. 


(2) Change in consumer demand. 
Consumer habits and technological 
features of products vary greatly 
from time to time. They tend to 
produce obsolescence and_ render 
goods unsalable. Misjudging the 
market for particular goods leads to 
losses and financial difficulties for 
operating firms. 


(3) Competition. Excessive coin- 
petition can reduce the volume of 
business of a particular company. 
Attempts to meet excessive competi- 
tion will probably result in cutting 
prices of the goods sold and a reduc- 
tion in the profits of the business. 
If the competition is carried {ar 
enough certain firms will operate at 
a loss and failure is precipitated. 


(4) Political factors. Businesses 
owing their existence to high pro- 
tective tariff may fail if the tariff is 
reduced and cheap foreign goods 
flow into domestic markets. An in- 
crease in tariff may catfSe businesses 
dependent on foreign purchases to 
fail. Foreign purchases may fall off 
if foreign businesses cannot sell 
goods in this country. Taxation may 
be punitive or favorable to particular 
businesses. Taxes are costs of doing 
business and they may materially 
affect the profitability of a particular 
type of business. 


(5) Foreign factots. Wars and 
discriminatory actions of foreign 
countries may affect adversely the 
world markets for goods and tie 


j costs and availability of raw m: 


terials. 


(6) Accidents of nature. Wit 
fire, and water may destroy pro 
erty to the point where the los: 
preclude continuance of a business. 
Many such risks can be covered 
insurance. 


(Continued on page 91) 
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Aetna Life Affiliated Cos: Leslie R. York 
has been appointed head of the New 
Haven general agency. Mr. York was 
formerly a partner in the New Haven 
agency with G. Albert Lawton, who has 
been transferred to the home office as 
superintendent of agencies. 

Robert D. Slimmon has been appointed 
general agent of a new general agency at 
Bridgeport. 

Harry J. McKeon has been appointed 
supervisor of publications in the adver- 
tising and publicity department. 


American Investors: A new agency has 
been opened in Lubbock, ‘Texas under the 
management of W. Ken Rogers, formerly 
of Great Plains Life. L. C. Anderson, 
Billy R. Armstrong, Glenn D. Enloe and 
Frank Hanlon have been named special 
representatives at Lubbock. 


Bankers Life: J. R. Martin has been 
named agency manager of a new agency 
opened in Davenport, Iowa. Mr. Martin 
has formerly been assistant agency man- 
ager at Ottumwa. 


Berkshire Life: Robert F. Rosenburg, 
formerly of Connecticut General Life, has 
been appointed assistant vice-president 
and director of sales research. 


Boston Mutual Life: Lorne J. Peters has 
been appointed superintendent of agencies 
succeeding Edmund M. Wright. 

Jerry L. Alajajian has been appointed 
assistant superintendent of agencies suc- 
ceeding George A. Lister. 

Earle L. Keene, acting actuary, has 
been elected an assistant secretary. 

Angelo Giacosanzio, manager at the 
Quincy District agency, has been trans- 
ferred to Waltham as manager. 

Haverhill manager Laurence P. Ackerson 
has been transferred to Quincy and Ar- 
thur L. Deery of Fitchburg has been pro- 
moted to district manager at Haverhill. 


Business Men's Assurance: L. £. Moates 
has been appointed district manager of a 
new district office located at 219 South 
Calhoun Street, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Commonwealth: |W. E. Tucker, manager 
at Paducah, Ky., has been transferred to 
Evansville, Ind., as manager. 

Joseph L. Franey, Clyde Phelps, and 
Robert A. Philpot, field training consult- 
ants, have been named managers in 
Memphis, Tenn., Johnson City, Tenn., and 
Paducah, Ky., respectively. 


Connecticut General Life: Ihe Worces- 
ter, Mass , brokerage agency has moved to 
hew quarters located at the Slater Build- 
ing, 390 Main Street. 


For November, 1954 
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HOME OFFICE AND 
FIELD APPOINTMENTS 


The Indianapolis branch office has been 
moved to new quarters located at 1800 
North Meridian Street. 


Continental American Life: J. Robert 
Lauer has been appointed general agent 
of the New York-Lauer Agency formerly 
headed by his father Matthew J. Lauer, 
deceased. 


Franklin Life: Floyd Davis, formerly of 
West Coast Life, has been appointed south- 
west Washington area manager with head- 
quarters in Olympia and Shelton. 

Fred H. Buroker has been named co- 
agent with general agent Floyd Hoggatt at 
Kelso, Washington. 


Great National Life: The following new 
agents have been assigned: Bernie Berman 
and R. J. Urquhart, South Plains agency, 
Lubbock, Texas; Lawrence C. McMurtry, 
Panhandle agency, Amarillo and George 
L. McGinty, East Texas agency, Tyler. 


Great-West Life: Donald W. Cameron 
has been appointed personnel assistant at 
the head office. 

W. Allan Keltie, formerly manager, life 
underwriting, has been appointed under- 
writing officer of the company. 

L. E. Brannen has been appointed man- 
ager of the Saskatoon branch succeeding 
J. Wilfrid Simmie who has been trans- 
ferred to Toronto. 


Guardian Life of America: Charles W. 
Saulsberry, CLU, has been appointed 
manager of the Oklahoma City agency. 


Home Life: Daniel J. Brenner, formerly 
assistant manager of the Pittsburgh agency, 
has been appointed an agency field assist- 
ant in the home office. 


Independence Ins. Co: Leslie P. Schultz, 
formerly with the Union Mutual Life Ins. 
Co., has been appointed vice-president in 
charge of the ordinary department. 


J. D. Marsh & Associctes: Russell V. 
Jones of the firm of Russell V. Jones and 
Associates, Insurance Counselors, Canton, 
Ohio, has been appointed a resident as- 
sociate. 


Jefferson Standard: James M. Van 
Hecke has been promoted to assistant 
secretary and assistant manager, policy- 
holder service department. 

Fred L. Laing, supervisor of the Greens- 
boro agency, has been promoted to man- 
ager of the Charleston, S. C., branch office. 


John Hancock: Robert L. McVie has been 
elected assistant secretary; Mr. McVie was 
formerly associate claims director. 


Lawrence B. Gilman, associate counsel, 
has been promoted to claims director. 

Nathaniel P. Williamson, field auditor, 
has been advanced to assistant auditor. 


Kansas City Life: Conrad E. Jarman, for- 
merly of Merrill, Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane, has been appointed manager of the 
Salt Lake City division of the Hunter & 
Hunter general agency. 


Life of Georgia: Donald A. Matthews has 
been promoted from staff manager in 
Coral Gables, Fla., to district manager at 
Fort Pierce, Fla. 

Uranus H. Prickett has been transferred 
from the training department to manager- 
ship at Birmingham, Ala. 

Howell P. Pettigrew has been appointed 
to the training department at Vicksburg, 
Miss. 


Lincoln National Life: F. S. J. Hancock, 
II has been appointed general agent in 
Long Beach, Calif., with offices at 803 
Ocean Center Building. 


Manufacturers Life: A branch office has 
been opened in Spokane under the man- 
agement of Reginald H. Moffett. 


Massachusetts Mutual Life: Roberi L. 
Scally has been appointed district repre 
sentative in New York City, and assigned 
to the eastern regional office. 


Metropolitan Life: Glen J. Spahn, second 
vice-president, formerly in charge of Ca- 
nadian operations, has been called back to 
the home office in a general administrative 
capacity. 


Mutual Benefit Life: The Solomon Huber 
agency in New York has appointed Frank 
J. Wagner brokerage manager. 

The Edward L. Rosenbaum Agency of 
New York has appointed Martin E. Monat 
brokerage supervisor. 

Douglas W. Johnson, formerly of Mu- 
tual Service Life, has joined this company 
as assistant to the director of sales and 
services. 


Mutual of Omaha: Regional sales train- 
ing offices have been opened in Macon 
Ga. and Fort Wayne, Ind. under the di- 
rection of Rex Linkous and Sigurd B. 
Stottrup, respectively. 

Mutual of New York: Mario A. Palmieri, 
formerly with the publicity and advertis- 
ing department of the Brooklyn Union 
Gas Company, has been appointed a stafl 
assistant in the publicity section. 

New England Mutual: David D. Reid, 
formerly with the General Electric Co., 

(Continued on the next page) 
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has been appointed group representative 
in the Chicago district group office. 

Rowland E. Cross, formerly a teacher at 
Harvard and Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, has been appointed assistant 
actuary. 


New York Life: Jonn S. Thompson, Jr. 
has been appointed an associate actuary. 

William N. Hutchinson has been ap- 
pointed an executive assistant. 

Ernest K. Henderson, Jr. and C. Warren 
Moore have been appointed chairman 
and vice-chairman, respectively, of the 
committee on death benefits. 

Joseph J. Relbig has been appointed an 
administrative assistant. 

Joseph A. Kane has been appointed as- 
sistant to the superintendent, policy 
changes division. 

V. Paul Ricken has been appointed field 
sales supervisor in the group department. 

Roderick McAlpine has been promoted 
to district group supervisor in charge of 
the Toronto group office. 

Carl Neumann has been advanced from 
the Syracuse group office to home office 
representative in charge of the Buffalo 
district office. 


Northwestern Mutual Life: Roger Mc- 
Intyre has been appointed assistant coun- 
sel and will specialize in estate planning 
and tax and corporation work. 


Occidental of California: President 
Horace W. Brower has been appointed to 
the Statewide Insurance Committee of the 
California State Chamber of Commerce. 


Lawrence S. Porter has been named as- 
sistant manager of the Dallas branch of- 
fice. 

1. Mason McNeill has been appointed 
head of a new merchandising department. 
J. Carl Williams has been named assist- 
ant director. Paul Doermann, formerly 
junior brokerage administrator, joins the 
new department as assistant director of 
merchandising. 

his company’s first Canadian branch 
office has been opened at 33 Bloor Street, 
East, Toronto under the management of 
Robert C. Lawton. 


Don R. Barker has been appointed gen- 
eral agent, in association with general 
agent Hugh B. Rudd, in Bakersfield, 
Calif. 

Donald J. Draxler has been appointed 
assistant manager of the Fresno, Calif., 
branch. 

John F. Kelley nas been appointed as- 
sistant manager at the Pasadena branch. 


Ohio National: Howard C. Walmsley, for- 
merly assistant actuary, has been pro- 
moted to comptroller. 

Edward M. Svoboda has been appointed 
assistant division manager of the Central 
Division which includes Mich., Ind. and 
Ill. 


Oil Industries Life: Duane E. Kuntz, for- 
merly of Country Life, has been appointed 
executive vice-president and director of 
agencies. 


Pacific Mutual Life: The following new 
assistant secretaries have been appointed: 
E. Eugene Brown, Richard R. Krenz and 
George B. Malone. 


Penn Mutual Life: Doran D. Aldrich and 
Thomas H. Fellows have been appointed 
general agent in Waterloo, Iowa and 
Richmond, Va., respectively. 

Harry L. Baker, Jr., has been appointed 
director of services and supplies. 


Philadelphia Life: 4. 4. Slater, formerl 
of Union Casualty and Life of Mt. Vernon, 
New York, has been appointed regional 
director for the District of Columbia. 
Associated with Mr. Slater will be Harry 
P. Johnson, formerly of Penn Mutual Life, 
as brokerage manager. 


Provident Life: Donald C. Wendt has 
been appointed underwriting officer suc- 
ceeding the late George B. Baird. 


Prudential: Anthony F. Pagurek has been 
appointed head of the Laurel District in 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., succeeding Dominic P. 
Comardo, transferred to the South Park 
District in Buffalo, N. Y. 

Willard I. Marr has been appointed 
head of the district office at New Britain, 
Conn., succeeding Charles Karpman ye- 
cently appointed associate director in the 
metropolitan regional headquarters in 
New York City. 

A new agency has been opened at 227 
North Church Street, Chicago under the 
management of Howard E. Shaw. 


Republic National Life: Edward 6G. 
Woods, formerly of United Bankers Life, 
has been appointed director of publica- 
tions, publicity and advertising. 


State Mutual Life: Richard E. Imig, for- 
merly with Old Line Life, has been ap- 
pointed agency manager for Wisconsin. 





Company Offers... 


policy contracts. 
with lifetime benefits. 


medical and nurse benefits. 
Complete substandard facilities. 


Educational program for field man. 


Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, 
and Wisconsin. 


OF CHICAGO 





The Country's Most Friendly 


Modern and attractive agent's and general agents contracts 
to those looking for a permanent connection. 


Complete line of life insurance policy contracts from birth 
to age 65 with full death benefit from age 0 on juvenile 


Complete line of Accident and Health policy contracts 


Individual Family Hospitalization contracts with surgical, 


STRONG, PROGRESSIVE COMPANY 
Older than 85% of all legal reserve life insurance companies 


COMPANY'S EXPANSION PROGRAM OFFERS 
Openings in California, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Michigan, 
North Dakota, hio 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


C. G. Ashbrook, Executive Vice President 
North American Building, Chicago 3, Illinois 


THE 





‘Sixty-first Year of 
Dependable Service 


* The State Life Insurance Company has paid 
$190,000,000 to Policyowners and Benefi- 
ciaries since organization September 5, 1894 
. . . The Company also holds over $83,000,000 
in Assets for their benefit . . . Policies in 
force number 102,000 and Insurance in force 
is approximately $220,000,000 . . . The State 
Life offers splendid Agency Opportunities— 
with liberal contract, and up-to-date training 
and service facilities—for those qualified. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE FOUNDED 1894 
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¢ Steady Renewals 
4 Standard Policies 


(rates and provisions competitive with 
every old line legal reserve life com- 
pany in the U. S.) 
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Richard E. Mathes has been appointed 
home office group insurance representative 
in charge of the Boston office. 

The following new assignments are an- 
nounced: Harold C. Hodson, Baltimore; 
Lawrence E. McLean, Cleveland and 
Gerald H. Bushey, New York. 


Stuart A. Robertson: Thomas P. Bleak- 
ney, formerly of New York Life, has been 
added to the staff of this Seattle, Wash., 
firm of consulting actuaries. 


Tennessee Life: Paul E. Buckley has been 
appointed Houston agency supervisor. 


Travelers: Charles R. Mould has been 
appointed assistant manager at Jackson- 
ville, Fla., with headquarters in ‘Tampa. 

Eugene J. Donahue has been named 
group supervisor, unassigned. 

William E. Riley has been appointed 
field supervisor at Chicago. 

C. Robert Edman and Oliver C. Daw- 
kins, IIT have been named service rep- 
resentatives at Kansas City and Louisville, 
respectively. 

William H. Behrens, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed district group supervisor at Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

The following actuarial appointments 
are announced: Ralph H. Maglathlin, ac- 
tuary; William I. Struble, associate actuary 
and George A. Reynolds, assistant actuary. 


United States Life The Insurance Con- 


sulting Service of Flushing, N. Y., have 
been appointed general agent. 


For November, 1954 


issippi, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Texas, Utah, Virginia, 


THE TITLE GUARANTEE COMPANY 
Home Office: Title Building 
Baltimore 2, Maryland 


ity). 


Texas and the Territory of Hawaii. 


f A Sound Company 
($127 in assets for every $100 of liabil- 


National Equity Life has operated in the South for 31 
years, and is now expanding. 


This may mean unusual opportunities for you. 


ass’n notes 


American College of Life Underwriters: 
Dr. Davis W. Gregg, C.L.U., formerly dean, 
has been elected president at the annual 
meeting. Herbert C. Graebner, C.L.U. 
succeeds Dr. Gregg as dean. Mr. Graebner 
was formerly dean of the College of Busi- 
ness Administration of Bulter University. 


American Life Convention: The follow- 
ing companies have been admitted to 
membership: All American Assurance Co., 
Lafayette, La.; Government Personnel Mu- 
tual Life, San Antonio; Great Eastern 
Mutual Life, Denver and Old American 
Ins. Co., Kansas City, Mo. ‘This brings the 
total membership to two hundred and 
forty-three companies. 


Bureau of Accident and Health Under- 
writers: Alfred W. Perkins (Union Mu- 
tual Life) has been elected chairman of 
the governing committee. 

Scott Cunningham, formerly of the Mc- 
Call Corp., has joined this organization 
and been assigned to public relations. 


Fraternal Actuarial Ass'n: The follow- 
ing officers were elected at the annual 
meeting: president, Franklin C. Stauffer, 
Rock Island, Ill, assistant actuary of 
Modern Woodmen otf America; vice-presi- 
dent, Samuel Eckler, ‘Toronto, Canada, 
consulting actuary; secretary, Mary M. 
Cusic, Rock Island, actuary of Royal 
Neighbors of America; editor, Robert H. 
Taylor, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, consulting 
actuary and librarian; Frank H. Lee, Port 


Write today for full information. 


NATIONAL EQUITY LIFE INS. CO. 


Little Rock, Arkansas 


R. D. Lowry, Pres. 


Huron, Mich., general counsel of Women’s 
Benefit Ass’n. 


Health and Accident Underwriters Con- 
ference: F. J. O’Regan, formerly of the 
California Insurance Department, — has 
joined this organization as counsel in 
charge of legislative and regulatory mat- 
ters succeeding Robert H. Rydman, now 
associate general counsel of North Amer- 
ican Life and Casualty. 


Insurance Economics Society: [he fol- 
lowing officers were elected at the annual 
meeting: president, Orville F. Grahame 
(Paul Revere Life and Massachusetts Pro- 
tective Ass’n); first vice-president, Travis 
T. Wallace (Great American Reserve Ins. 
Co.); second vice-president, E. W. Craig 
(National Life and Accident); re-elected 
treasurer, H. O. Fishback, Jr. (Northern 
Life Ins. Co.). Elected for three years to 
the executive committee were: Frank S. 
Vanderbrouk (Monarch Life); John T. 
Acree, Jr. (Lincoln Income Life); William 
J. Hamrick (Gulf Life); G. A. L’Estrange 
(Universe Life) and James E. Powell 
(Provident Life and Accident). 


Internat'l Ass'n of Accident and Health 
Underwriters: ARIZONA ASS’N: The 
following officers were elected at the an- 
nual meeting: president, W. Lloyd Peter- 
son (Mutual of New York); vice-president, 
Everett Van Gold (Occidental Life) and 
secretary-treasurer, John Leonard Gray 
(Business Men’s Assurance). 

CHICAGO ASS’N: Irving G. Wessman 
(Loyalty Group) has been named chair- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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man of the forthcoming Disability In- 
surance Sales Course sponsored jointly by 
this association and the Illinois Institute 
of Technology. 

ONTARIO ASS’N: This newly formed 
afliliate has elected the following officers: 
president, John W. Ingle (Canadian Health 
and Accident Assurance Co.); first vice- 
. president, Reginald Sprung (North Amer- 
ican Life and Casualty); second vice-presi- 
dent, Frank Garber (The MacCabbes) and 
secretary-treasurer, William L. Mohnihan 
(Stewart-Smith, Canada Limited). 

E. H. Magnuson, assistant vice-president 
of Federal Life and Casualty, has been 
appointed educational director and DISC 
chairman. 


Internat'l Claim Ass'n: The following 
officers were elected at the annual meet- 
ing: president, L. L. Phelps (North Amer- 
ican Life); vice-president, Samuel B. Reed 
(Connecticut General Life); secretary, 
Louis L. Graham (Business Men's Assur- 
ance) and treasurer, F. L. Templeman 
(Maryland Casualty Company). 

Edwin Linthicum, Jr. (Travelers) was 
elected chairman of the executive commit- 
Lee. 


Life Office Management Ass'n: The fol- 
lowing officers were ‘elected at the annual 
meeting: president, Gerald L. Soelter 
(Southwest Life); first vice-president, War- 
ren J. Moore (Old Line Life) and second 
vice-president, J. Howard Ditman (New 
York Life). 

The following were elected to the board 
of directors for three years: Harry L. 


Archey, Jr. (Fidelity Mutual Life); C. A. 
Coleman (Jefferson Standard) and Hess 
T. Sears (Equitable of Iowa). 


Nat'l Ass'n of Ins. Commissioners: Jo/i” 
R. Maloney of California has been elected 
to the Uniform Accounting Committee. 


Teachers Ins. and Annuity Ass'n of 
America: Miles C. Babcock, formerly of 
Prudential, has been appointed mortgage 
officer in charge of the mortgage and real 
estate department. 


policy changes 


Continental Assurance: A new policy 
contract and rate revisions on a second 
policy have been announced, because of 
shifts in competitive selling and greater 
emphasis on the brokerage market. A 
family security contract provides reducing 
term insurance for all periods from 10 to 
50 years, without a basic permanent con- 
tract. The policy features a waiver of 
premium clause that permits conversion 
to ordinary life with waiver of premium 
without evidence of insurability. The 
rates have been reduced on the company’s 
preferred policy (participating paid-up at 
90). This contract now has a termination 
dividend. 

A new major-medical group plan and 
a new hospital and surgical package for 
small groups have been introduced. The 
former reimburses for unallocated medi- 
cal care charges incurred in one non- 
occupational accident or sickness. The 
latter offers the attractive brokerage fea- 


ture of both proposals and claims being 
handled locally and recognizes the heavy 
initial expense of hospitalization by pay- 
ing triple benefits for the first 10 days, 
double benefits for the next 10 days an.! 
standard benefits for the next 50 days; it 
also is built to cover all expenses resulting 
from hospitalization and accumulated 
benefits not needed for hospital may he 
used for surgery, doctor’s cost at the hos- 
pital, nurses or therapy. 


Eastern Life of New York: A juvenile 
estate builder is being issued at minimum 
$1,000 and maximum $5,000. At age 21 
each $1,000 unit automatically increases ‘o 
$5,000 for a life paid-up at age 65 plan. 


Home Life of New York: The dividend 
scale has been increased 20% over thie 
1954 scale and premiums on family in- 
come, accidental death and _ disabili'y 
waiver of premium have been reduccd 
from 11% to 39% for family income and 
21% to 42% on disability waiver of pre 
mium on preferred policies. 


Lincoln National: The agents and em- 
ployees hospital expense plans have becn 
liberalized and a new major-medical re- 
imbursement expense plan has been in- 
troduced. The maximum reimbursement 
benefit for daily hospital room and board 
has been increased 50% and the maximum 
for special hospital charges 100% 


/O° 


Manhattan Life: War hazard underwrit- 
ing has been liberalized. Applicants on 
full-time active duty in the armed forces 





America 


INCOME 


1943—$4,262,556.00 
1945—7,361,535.00 


$45,000,000.00 


Except Nine 


OF ILLINOIS 





UNITE with UNITED 


Fastest Growing Company of Its Kind in 


Here's the Record: 


1947—12,691,135.00 
1949.17,796,175.00 


1951—22,653,709.00 — 
1953—38,390,145.00 


Estimated Income for 1954— 


Company Licensed in All States 


UNITED INSURANCE COMPANY 


Chicago, Illinois 


OUR 








INVESTIGATE .. . 


OUR 


Agents and General Agents 
Contracts . 


All direct with the Home Office 
Top First Year Commissions 
Vested Renewal Commissions 
Bonus Renewals For Production 


Standard and Special Policies 


Available Ages 0 To 65 

Standard And Sub-Standard 

Participating And Non Participating 
Coupons And Return Premium 
Testimonials From Our Own Policyholders 
Dividends Currently Accumulate At 4% 


Financial Strength 


Over $1,363,000.00 Capital And Surplus 
$118.50 Of Assets For Every $100.00 Liability 
Now In Our 24th Year 


Write To: P. E. RYAN, Supervisor of Agents 
Bankers Union Life Insurance Company 


DENVER, COLORADO 


Excellent Territory Available In California, Colorado, Idaho, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, South Dakota, 
Texas, Washington, Wyoming. 


1300 Grant Street 
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POOL... 
putting greens ... qarden walks. . 


Marine Dining Room. 





4 5300 SHERIDAN ROAD 
TELETYPE—CG-2378 


and home of the 





A Weekend... a Week... a Month 
It's delightful in the Summer 
at the Lake-Breeze Cooled 


EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL—Chicago 


Offering a fabulous, new 


SUMMER-TIME ATTRACTION 


A glamorous, Olympic-styled outdoor SWIMMING 
complete with Cabanas. Also Tennis Courts... 
. shuffleboard . . . dancing 
under the stars on the romantic Beachwalk and the beautiful 


ENJOY A GLORIOUS VACATION OR HOLIDAY WEEKEND 
in Chicago, with its wonderful outdoor attractions, including 
National League Baseball games at nearby Cubs Park and 
Grant Park Concerts featuring famous artists. 
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will be considered without war clause on 
ordinary life and higher premium plans 
for $5,000—enlisted men, $10,000—com- 
missioned and warrant officers under 40, 
and $20,000—commissioned and warrant 
officers 40 and over. Liberalizations have 
also been made for other classifications. 


Massachusetts Mutual: The maximum 
limit for disability income has been in- 
creased for standard male risks, rated 
ages 21-50, from $250 per month ($25,000 
insurance) to $400 per month ($40,000 in- 
surance). The maximum for rated ages 
51-55 remains at $250 per month ($25,000 
insurance). These limits include any dis- 
ability income already in force in the 
company. 

Disability income provision will be is- 
sued with certain types of business insur- 
ance. 


Mutual of New York: A juvenile ex- 
pander plan at ages under 15 in minimum 
amounts of $2,000, increasing to $5,000 at 
age 21 is now being issued. 


Northwestern Mutual: A life paid-up at 
age 65 family income policy for 10, 15 
and 20 year periods, minimum amount 
$3000, ages 20-25 is now being issued. 


Occidental of California: A new $10,000 
minimum preferred whole life par special 
is being offered. Rates and values are the 
same as the former $5,000 par special, 
which it replaces. Underwriting is more 
liberal in the new contract. The company 
has also reduced standard creditor’s group 
life rates. 
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Phoenix Mutual: A new contract in the 
pension trust and profit series has been 
introduced. The plan is flexible. For ex- 
ample, under a pension planning new re- 
tirement contract, the trustee purchases 
$1,000 of life retirement for each $10 of 
monthly retirement income provided by 
the formula chosen. Premiums are the 
same as for ordinary life and, at present, 
the same dividend scale applies. ‘This is 
the employer’s only fixed commitment. 
When the plan is taken out, the employer 
begins to build an auxiliary fund. As each 
participant reaches age 65, this fund is 
used to convert the life retirement con- 
tract to a life annuity at a guaranteed 
cost. The company is willing to accumu- 
late this fund. In the event of termination 
of employment before retirement, a par- 
ticipating employee normally will con- 
tinue his life insurance on a_ personal 
basis. 


Pioneer Mutual: Five new policy con- 
tracts have been added and additional 
benefit riders have been liberalized. ‘The 
new policies are a whole life policy with 
29 coupons to mature in 30 years or be- 
come paid-up within 27 years; a juvenile 
estate builder on a life paid-up at age 65 
basis in units of $1,000 increasing to 
$3,000 at age 15 and $5,000 at age 21, 
with return of premium benefits; 20 pay- 
ment life with return of premium benefits: 
deferred annuity to age 65 with 120 
months’ guaranteed, with cash values; a 
term to age 65. 


Prudential: A new modified 20-payment 
life policy issued at ages 5-66 with a mini- 


mum of $5,000 has been introduced. The 
standard premium during the first three 
years is 85% of the ultimate premium. 
and dividends beginning at the end of 
the third year are expected to offset the 
premium increase. Sample gross _pre- 
miums per $1,000 are: age 25, $28.42; age 
35, $34.34; age 45, $43.57; age 55, $58.27: 
age 65, $85.65. The premiums are initial 
premiums. 


State Mutual Life of Massachusett-: 
Rates and underwriting for certain types 
of civilian aviation coverages have been 
liberalized. Civilian pilots may now qual- 
ify at $3.50 per $1,000 (formerly $10); pri- 
vate pilots previously charged $5.00 per 
$1,000, may now qualify at $2.50 if they 
have over 1000 solo hours, while the rate 
for those with less than 1000 will be $3.50. 
Full commissions are now paid on all 
civilian aviation extra premiums and the 
limits of aviation risks have been increased. 

Retention limits for most ages on life, 
endowment and term have been increased. 
From age 20 through 50, the life endow- 
ment retention limit, formerly $125,000 
has been raised to $175,000. 


United Services Life: Coverage has been 
extended to consider first classmen at any 
of the service academies, senior ROTC 
students at universities and husbands of 
officers. 


(Continued on the next page) 





sales 


Bankers Life: New business issued in 
August was $19,087,521, of which $11,553,- 
021 was ordinary and $5,534,500 was 
group. Ordinary sales for the first eight 
months were $105,164,691, compared with 
$95,712,315 in 1953 and group sales were 
$67,090,049 as compared with $39,527,294 
in 1953. 





BEST'S LIFE 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, Etc., REQUIRED BY THE 
ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, OF 
BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS, LIFE EDITION, pub- 
lished monthly at Rensselaer, N. Y., for October 
1, 1954 


State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 
Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and County aforesaid, personally appeared 
Arthur Snyder, who having been -_, sworn ac- 
cording to law, deposes and says that he is 
the business manager of BEST'S. INSURANCE 
NEWS, LIFE EDITON, and that the following is, 
to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management and 
circulation of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in Section 
4\l, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form, to wit: 

|. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor and business 
manager, respectively are: Publisher, Alfred 
M. Best Co., Inc., Executive Offices, 75 Fulton 
St., New York, N. Y.; Editor-in-Chief, Alfred M. 
Best; Managing Editor, Chester M. Kellogg; 
Business Manager, Arthur Snyder, all of 75 
Fulton St., New York, N. Y. 

2. That the owner is Alfred M. Best Company, 
Inc., 75 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y.; and that 
the owners of 1% or more of the stock are: Mrs. 
Annie V. Ammermuller, 235 West 102nd Street, 
New York, N. Y.; Mildred B. Baird, 86 Prospect 
Avenue, Montclair, N. J.; Alfred M. Best, 75 
Fulton Street, New York, N. Y.; Randolph C. 
Betts, Montreal, Canada; Clem & Company, 
Boston, Mass.; Dora H. Cox, 70 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y.; Crum & Forster, 110 William Street, 
New York, N. Y.; Flitcraft, Inc., 75 Fulton Street, 
New York, N. Y.; Gospel Foundation of Califor- 
nia, Hollywood 46, Cal.; Kellogg & Company, 
Westfield, N. J.; Alice L. Kellogg, 615 Tremont 
Avenue, Westfield, N. J.; Chester B. Kellogg, 
603 Tremont Avenue, Westfield, N. J.; Chester 
M. Kellogg, 615 Tremont Avenue, Westfield, N. J.; 
Frank J. and Eleanor Matre, 6167 No. Moody 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill.; John McElraevy, Jr., 75 
Fulton Street, New York, N. Y.; Merit Company 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Raymond T. Smith, 10 South 
LaSalle Street, Chicago, IIl.; Mrs. Raymond T. 
Smith, Golf, Ill.; Vance C. Smith, 20 No. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Ill.; Arthur Snyder, 75 Fulton 
Street, New York, N. Y.; Kathryn Snyder, Garden 
City, N. Y.; William E. Whitney, 139 Clifton 
Street, Belmont, Mass. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees and 
other security holders owning or holding | per 
cent or more of total amounts of bonds, mort- 
gages or other securities are: None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders and 
securities holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders 
as the appear upon the books of the company, 
but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the 
company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corpora- 
tion for whom such trustee is acting is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant's full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of 
the company as trustees hold stock and securi- 
ties in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to 
believe that any other person, association or 
corporation has an interest, direct or indirect, 
in the said stock, bonds or other securities than 
as so stated by him. 


ARTHUR SNYDER, Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before 
me this 28th day of Sept., 1954. 
Elizabeth Brenner. 
ELIZABETH BRENNER 
Notary Public, State of New York 
Qualified in Kings County 
No. 24-0407700 
Certificates filed with New York & Kings 
Reg. Offices & N. Y. Co. Clerk Office 
Term expires March 30, 1955 


Equitable of lowa: New paid production 
for September was $9,659,397 bringing 
total production for the first nine months 
to $94,988,491 and increasing insurance 
in force to $1,347,013,752. 


Great-West Life: Assets now exceed 
$500,000,000 and insurance in force is over 
$2,500,000,000. 


Home Life of New York: Group sales for 
the first eight months have exceeded total 
group production for 1953. 


Jefferson Standard: New production for 
the first nine months totaled $123,440,357 
bringing insurance in force to $1,301,856,- 
969, a gain of 7.4% in the last twelve 
months. 


Mid-Western United of Indiana: New 
sales for the first eight months were $16,- 
145,183 bringing insurance in force to 
$85,391,186 and admitted assets to $5,- 
080,978. 


Nippon Life: Business written during 1953 
was $279,000,000, insurance in force as ot 
December 31, 1953 was $770,000,000, pre- 
mium income of $29,000,000 and_ total 
assets of $57,000,000. 


Savings Banks of Connecticut: New 
business for August was $250,000 and for 
the first seven months $2,020,850. Ordi- 
nary insurance in force was $19,833,270 
and group in force was $5,185,950. 


South Coast Life: Assets of the company 
now stand at $30,000,000. 


TWO VITAL AREAS 


ANSWERS TO SOME of the prob- 
lems faced by life insurance com- 
panies in two vital areas—public re- 


lations, and employee absenteeism 
and turnover—were given by speak- 
ers at the 3lst Annual Conference 
of the Life Office Management 
Association. 

The employment process itself is 
a public relations process, Sterling 
T. Tooker, second vice president of 
The Travelers Insurance Company, 
told the conference. Beginning with 
the receptionist, every employment 
seeker must be treated with equal 
fairness and respect. “Interviewers 
must have not only the needs of the 
company in mind, but the interests 
of the employment seeker at heart. 
They must be in touch with other 
possibilities in the community and 
soften every rejection with a con- 
structive suggestion,” he advised. 

Mr. Tooker admitted that “we fre- 
quently tend to view with alarm” 
the high turnover of young women 
employees, but he said that this can 
be regarded as an asset from a public 
relations point of view because 
“every individual who leaves us will 


be a potential salesman tor our busi 
ness and a potential buyer of our 
product.” 

Constructive attitudes and efforts 
in public relations should be con- 
tinued even when employment con- 
ditions ease, Mr. Tooker warned, 
adding that “business still has a long 
way to go in being completely ac- 
cepted by the community. Not by 
any means do schools, churches and 
other such groups understand and 
appreciate our goals and our aspira- 
tions.” 

The magnitude of the turnover 
problem was outlined by Elmer \V. 
Karl, Jr., assistant secretary of the 
LOMA. Turnover is most serious 
with employees with less than one 
year of service, and half of all separa- 
tions in the life insurance business 
occur in this group, Mr. Earl said. 

“A number of estimates have been 
made of the cost of hiring a clerical 
employee,” Mr. Earl said. “The 
figures range between $150 and $200 
per person—or about the cost of 
buying a new typewriter. But if a 
company—any company—were to 
buy a new typewriter as often as it 
hires a new employee, the manage- 
ment and the purchasing department 
would want a detailed analysis of the 
reasons for this purchase. Is a de- 
tailed analysis any less warranted in 
the case of hiring new employees at 
an acquisition cost of $200 a head?” 

Absence studies show conclusively 
that employees with high absence 
records in the first year on the job 
continue in this group year after year 
—and they are likely to be unhappy, 
discontented and resentful as a 
group, Mr. Earl said. The woes of 
department heads and personnel di- 
rectors could be greatly diminished 
if these employees can be rehabili- 
tated in the early days of their em- 
ployment, he advised. 


LIFE STOCKS STUDY 


A stupy of the investment op- 
portunities in the stocks of selected 
life insurance companies has been 
prepared by the Empire Trust Com- 
pany, 120 Broadway, New York 
City in collaboration with the invest- 
ment firm of Conning & Company. 
15 Lewis St., Hartford, Conn. Op- 
erating gains of 12 representative 
stock life insurance companies are 
included in the study. 
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Miscellany 


Tom Hawthorne, of Van Nuys, 
California, proves that “the blind 
can lead the blind’ into successful 
careers in even the most competitive 
fields of business. Sightless since 
the age of ten, he has built himself 
a thriving insurance business and 
now helps others learn confidence 
and self-support. The October issue 
of Christian Herald tells the dra- 
matic story of this young man, in 
a feature article by Norman E. 
Nygaard, of Encinada, California. 


The original oil painting prepared 
for the John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Company's Lewis and 
Clark advertisement, which appeared 
in national magazines in May, was 
recently presented to the Montana 
Historical Museum. Governor J. 
Hugo Aronson received the paint- 
ing from Hancock general agent 
James M. Smith, of Spokane, Wash- 
ington, at a special presentation 
ceremony in Helena, Montana. In 
making the presentation, Mr. Smith 
pointed out that Paul F. Clark, 
president of the John “Hancock, is a 
lineal descendant of George Rogers 
Clark, elder brother of William 
Clark, who with Meriwether Lewis, 
first explored the vast northwest. 


Paul F. Clark, president of the 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, is a member of a 
three-man committee spearheading 
a nation-wide appeal for funds to 
restore the steeple of the Old North 
Church in Boston. The steeple 
toppled during hurricane Carol. 


Agents of the Dallas-North Texas 
agency of Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company now are 
receiving faster, more efficient serv- 
ice on inquiries to the company’s 
Springfield, Massachusetts, home of- 
fices through a teletype service. 


Miss Geraldine Laubach, office 
supervisor of The Prudential Insur- 
ance Co.’s Henry F. Tyndall & As- 
sociates agency in Allentown, Penn- 
sylvania, has become the first woman 
in the company’s ordinary agencies 
field organization to become a fellow 
of the Life Office Management As- 
sociation. 
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CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 








ALVIN BORCHARDT & COMPANY 
pees ' en 


INSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS 


ATLANTA OFFICE DETROIT OFFICE 
1106 William Oliver Bldg. 1027 Cadillac Tower 


WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance Accountants 


L. ARBEIT J. RAYWID 
R. FONDILLER A. STAEHELI 
T. M. OBERHAUS M. T. WERMEL 


200 West 57th Street, New York 19 
Telephone Plaza 7-6612 


BRANCH OFFICES 
Washington, D. C. Los Angeles, Calif. 








BOWLES, ANDREWS & TOWNE 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
Employee Benefit Plans 


RICHMOND 
ATLANTA NEW YORK 





HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
ARTHUR M. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 








HARLEY W. BRUCE AND 
ASSOCIATES 


Consulting Actuaries 


157 E. Erie Street 
CHICAGO II, ILLINOIS 


436 Bivd. of Allies 
PITTSBURGH 19, PENNSYLVANIA 





NELSON AND WARREN 


Consulting Actuaries 
Pension Consultants 


ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY 














DONALD F. CAMPBELL, JR. 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 


188 W. Randolph St., Chicago |, Ill. 
Tel.: STAte 2-1336 


FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
Consulting Actuary 


Associate 
E. P. HIGGINS 
The Bourse Philadelphia 6, Pa. 











COATES, HERFURTH & ENGLAND 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


SAN FRANCISCO DENVER LOS ANGELES 





CARL A. TIFFANY & CO. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


211 West Wacker Drive 
CHICAGO 6 
Telephone FRanklin 2-2633 














Miles M. Dawson & Son, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 


1014 Hope Street 154A Newbury Street 
Springdale, Conn. Boston 16, Mass. 


HARRY S. TRESSEL & ASSOCIATES 
Consulting Actuaries 

10 S. LA SALLE STREET CHICAGO 3, ILL. 

Harry S. Tressel, M.C.A. Laddie Miler 

M. Wolfman, F.S.A. Wm. P. Kelly 

N. A. Moscovitch, A.S.A. E. K. Green 


Michael Kazakoff 
Franklin 2-4020 











A. G. GABRIEL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


2279 National Bank Bldg. 
Detroit 26, Mich. 


Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder 


Consulting Actuaries 
Auditors and Accountants 


116 John Street, New York, N. Y. 














W. E. GROVES 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


420 AUDUBON BUILDING 
NEW ORLEANS 16, LA. 








WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
& DAVIS 


Consulting Actuaries 


55 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Telephone Hanover 2-5840 











SALES PROMOTION 


SALES PROMOTION produced by 
life companies measures up in quan- 
tity, but from the standpoint of 
quality there must be some questions 
asked, Charles R. Corcoran Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society, stated 
during a discussion on merchandis- 
ing sales promotion at the recent 
Kastern Round Table meeting of the 
Life Advertisers Association. He 





SETTING 


THE 


PACE 











The South’s tallest 

commercial structure 

is now under construc- 

tion in Nashville, Tennessee .. . 
by Life and Casualty, of course! 


This is but another milestone in 
the history of Life and Casualty 
Insurance Company of Tennessee 
* « + a company built upon faith 
and operated with integrity, where 
the happiness of Life and Casualty 
people and the best interests of 
Life and Casualty policy-owners are 
of paramount importance. 


Twenty-three Hundred Life and 
Casualty representatives serve the 
South through one hundred and 
four District offices in thirteen 
Southern states .. . with an 
enthusiasm that is contagious! 


fife and Casualty 
Insurance Company of Tennessee 


Guilford Dudley Jr, President 
Home Office. Nashville, Tennessee 


Life Insurance in Force 
OVER ONE BILLION DOLLARS 


urged scientific pre-testing in sales 
plans and sales literature as a means 
of measuring the value of these sales 
aids. 

“Pre-testing and constant meas- 
urement should do for life insurance 
what it has done in the package 
goods field—develop the optimum 
techniques,” Mr. Corcoran said. 
“There is a warning to be sounded, 
however, in mistaking field salesmen 
for guinea pigs. They cannot and 
must not be used as such. As com- 
mission salesmen, their time is too 
valuable to themselves and to their 
companies to be used for experi- 
mental purposes. Systems of testing 
and measuring must take that all- 
important fact into consideration.” 


THE FIELD MANAGER 
BECAUSE THE MANAGER is the 
most important man in the dis- 
trict organization, our number one 
job is selection, training and super- 
vision of the manager,” Frank B. 
Maher, vice president of John Han- 
cock, told the recent Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association’s 
combination companies conference. 

Participants agreed on the qualifi- 
cations they look for in a manager: 
ability to supervise, gather facts and 
analyze them, plan and train; desire 
to develop personality and sales 
ability ; administrative know-how; 
and the ability to deal adroitly in 
human relations. Other management 
qualifications discussed were : educa- 
tion, medical examinations, inspec- 
tion report, age and experience. 


THE BIG FIGURE 


THE SALESMAN IS THE BIG FIG- 
ure in today’s fight to maintain a 
sound economy, Carrol M. Shanks, 
president of the Prudential Insur- 
ance Co., told the company’s ordi- 
nary agencies managers at their first 
national managers’ conference. ““We 
can have recessions quick as a wink, 
if the salesman falls down” Shanks 
said. He pointed out that “forty or 
fifty per cent of everything we con- 
sume in this country falls in the 
luxury class in the sense that it can 
be dispensed with for a considerable 
length of time if the buying public 
decides to tighten its ‘belt. Only 
salesmen can prevent that.” 


BASIC FACTORS 


PROBLEMS OF ADVERTISING and 
sales promotion for a life insurance 
company differ from those of other 
industries and businesses because of 
three basic factors in our business, 
H. Dixon Trueblood, director of 
public relations and advertising for 
Occidental Life of California, re- 
cently told members of the Los 
Angeles Junior Advertising Club. 

Trueblood pointed out that the 
three factors which have the greatest 
etfect on the nature and extent of 
life insurance advertising and sales 
promotion are: That life insurance 
is sold rather than bought over tiie 
counter, the fact that life insurance 
margins for acquisition are small by 
comparison with most other prod- 
ucts and services, and the fact that 
the service is an intangible instead of 
a tangible product which can je 
illustrated and physically examine‘. 

As a result of these factors, True- 
blood explained, life insurance ex- 
penditures for most companies have 
primarily been in the field of sales 
promotion and merchandising for 
the use of the agent who does the 
selling. Space advertising has de- 
veloped more slowly and, for the 
most part, only among the larger 
companies which can both do an ade- 
quate sales promotion job and also 
afford consumer advertising. 


MANAGERIAL MORALE 


THE MORALE of the district 
manager should be one of our chief 
concerns if we expect the manager, 
in turn, to deal sympathetically with 
the personal problems of his agents. 
This was a major conclusion of 
agency officers participating in the 
second and final panel discussion on 
“Supervising the Manager,” at thie 
Life Insurance Agency Management 
Association’s recent combination 
companies conference. 

In a session led by William |’. 
Lynch, second vice president for 
Prudential of America, panel meni- 
bers all stressed the need for “fre- 
quent personal contact” between 
home office agency men and the'r 
district managers. All agreed on 
“more frequent visits to the new 
manager,” and that the length of 
each visit should be determined by 
the purpose. 
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AMERICAN NATIONAL Insurance Company 


Galveston, Texas 


Officer Promotions 


Four officials have been advanced to vice president 
and one to assistant vice president of the company. K. I. 
Fosdick was named as vice president and treasurer, 
Leonard Mosele as vice president and secretary, V. W. 
Pfeiffer as vice president and actuary, W. O. Watson as 
vice president and assistant treasurer, and Joe O. Hood 
as assistant vice president and assistant treasurer. 
William L. Vogler is the executive vice president and 
k. A. Furbush is the first vice president. 


CENTRAL STANDARD Life Insurance Company 


Chicago, Illinois 


Organizes Casualty Company 


This company has organized the Central Standard 
Indemnity Company, a casualty company, with capital 
of 50,000 shares of common stock (par value of $10) 
paid in at $20 per share, thereby providing a capital of 
$500,000, and a surplus of $500,000. The Indemnity 
Company has the same stockholders as the Central 
Standard Life Insurance Company and is presently 
licensed to write accident and health insurance in the 
State of Ilinois. 

The Officers and Directors of the Indemnity Com- 
pany are: President—Alfred MacArthur, vice president 
and general counsel—H. A. Pierce, vice president— 
Thomas J. O'Neil, secretary—Edward S. MacArthur, 
treasurer——Clarence \V. McIntosh, assistant secretary— 
P. A. Hyland; Directors—Alfred MacArthur, E. H. 
Henning, Clarence \W. McIntosh, William V. A. Han- 
sen, H. A. Pierce, Edward S. MacArthur, Thomas J. 
O'Neil, W. Murdoch Stewart, and John B. Gallagher. 


CENTRAL STATE LIFE Insurance Company 


Alexandria, Louisiana 


New Company 


This company was incorporated in May 1944, was 
licensed and began business in July, 1944 with an au- 
thorized capital of $100,000, par value $50. The usual 


iorms of industrial insurance are written on the non- 
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participating plan in amounts up to $2,500, all of which 
is retained. The president is J. W. Hixson, Jr.; vice- 
president, E. W. Hixson, Jr.; secretary and treasurer, 
Marguerite Hixson; actuary, W. E. Groves. The direc- 
tors are the same as the officers, with the addition of 
E. W. Hixson and J. W. Hixson, who operate the Hix- 
son Brothers Funeral Homes. The company is licensed 
only in the state of Louisiana. 


CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE Company 


Chicago, Illinois 


Splits Stock 2 for | 


At special meetings the shareholders of Continental 
Assurance Company and Continental Casualty Company 
voted to amend the Companies’ respective Articles of 
Incorporation to provide for splitting the shares of each 
company on a two-for-one basis. This action will in- 
crease the number of shares of Continental Assurance 
Company from 650,000 shares, each of $10 par value, to 
1,300,000 shares, each of $5 par value. The number of 
shares of Continental Casualty Company will be in- 
creased from 1,000,000 shares, each of $10 par value, to 
2,000,000 shares, each of $5 par value. 

With the approval of the amendment to the Articles 
of Incorporation of Continental Assurance Company, 
the way is now cleared for the extra dividend of 20c 
per share, to be paid December 2 to Continental Assur- 
ance Company shareholders ,of record at the close of 
business November 18, 1954. Similarly, because of the 
amendments adopted by the two shareholders’ meetings, 
the way is cleared for the distribution to Continental 
Casualty Company shareholders on October 15 of the 
special dividend of 20,000 new shares of Continental As- 
surance Company at the rate of one share of Assur- 
ance for each 100 shares of Continental Casualty Com- 
pany held of record at the close of business October'‘7. 


INTERNATIONAL FIDELITY Insurance Company 


Dallas, Texas 


Dividend to Stockholders 


Directors of the company declared a regular quarterly 
dividend September 15. The dividend payment totaled 
$32,322.€0 on 646,456 shares of outstanding common 


(Continued on the next page) 
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WE’RE NOT THE 
ONLY COMPANY 


There are now some seven hundred com- 
panies engaged in the legal reserve life 
insurance industry. We are just one of 
these. 


A man doesn't have to buy his life insur- 
ance from us to provide security for his 
family, nor does an Agent have to work 
for us to be successful. 


———— 


iG 


But, in either case, it helps. 


WW«CiCDFH 


merry) NATIONAL LIFE 
AND ACCIDENT 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


AQ. QA Wy 


This We Believe 


1. The National Quality Award pro- 
motes better marketing of life insur- 
ance. Winners of this award are 
paid an extra bonus of $1.50 per 
thousand under our contract. 


. The Life Underwriters Training 
Course sponsored by N. A. L. U. is 
“tops” in the field. We urge our field 
men to take it and pay one half the 
cost for those who enroll. 


. Chartered Life Underwriters Train- 
ing should be taken by all career 
underwriters. To encourage it we 
pay a liberal bonus to our men for 
each examination passed plus an 
extra on the final examination. 


Write: G. FRANK CLEMENT 


\ Vice President In Charge of Agencies 





INTERNATIONAL FIDELITY—Continued 


stock, payable to stockholders of record Sept. 1, 1954. 
Dividends paid so far this year total 65 cents on an 
original share of stock, and directors have authorized 
still another dividend this year equal to 20 cents a share, 
bringing the total for 1954 to 85 cents a share. Inter- 
national Fidelity stock was split four-for-one last April 
after the new president was elected in March. 


JOHN HANCOCK Mutual Life Insurance 


Company, Boston, Massachusetts 


New Group Field Underwriting Unit 


In keeping with the company’s policy of decentraliz- 
ing underwriting activities, a new group field underwrit- 
ing unit, responsible for the coordination of underwrit- 
ing efforts with field operations, has been set up in the 
group underwriting department. 

The unit is under the over-all direction of Melvin | 
Olson, director of group underwriting. Herbert |.. 
Schneiner, former manager of the group underwriting 
division, has been designated director of group field 
underwriting. Anthony J. Sabelli has been transferred 
from the New York and New Jersey underwriting area 
to the home office, to assist in the development and ex- 
ecution of the new program. 


MIDWESTERN UNITED LIFE Insurance Company 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Initial Dividends Paid on Charter Policies ~ 


The initial dividend has been paid to owners of 
Charter Policies issued in 1948, and dividend payments 
are contemplated on 1949 issues in 1955. 


MISSOURI Insurance Company 


St. Louis, Missouri 


Control Purchased 


Controlling interest of the company has been pu - 
chased by a group of investment bankers headed by .-\. 
G. Edwards & Sons, of St. Louis and R. S. Dickson & 
Company of Charlotte, N. C. Present plans call for a 
continuation of the present officers and a 40 for 1 split 
of the stock, which will then be sold to the public. One 
of the conditions of the sale was agreement on the part 
of the underwriters to make the stock widely available 
to the public, as well as to the employes of the company. 
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MUTUAL LIFE Insurance Company of New York 
New York, N. Y. 


New Employee Benefit Plan 


The company and the Philadelphia National Bank 
have developed an employe benefit plan to provide re- 
tirement pensions, widows pensions, death and dis- 
ability benefits for employes of the country’s financial 
institutions. The plan departs from the standard em- 
ploye benefit plan in that it combines the advantages of 
both trusteed and insured plans. Its advantages include 
low cost individual tailoring to the needs of large and 
small financial institutions and application to both 
officers and employes. Although at present confined to 
financial institutions, plans are underway to make this 
pian available to other business concerns. 


NATIONAL FIDELITY Life Insurance Company 
Kansas City, Missouri 


New Superintendent of Agencies 


Wylie Craig has been elected vice-president and 
superintendent of agencies of the company to succeed 
Ben Taylor who, after eighteen years, has asked to be 
relieved of his agency duties but will continue as agency 
vice-president, a member of the board and secretary of 
the company, as well as co-pilot of the agency depart- 
ment. 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE Insurance Company 


Los Angeles, California 


Elects New Vice-President 


H. Dixon Trueblood, director of public relations and 
advertising was elected a vice president of the company 
at the September meeting of the directors. 


PAN-AMERICAN LIFE Insurance Company 


New Orleans, Louisiana 


New Associate General Counsel 


G. Frank Purvis, Jr. has been promoted to the 
position of associate general counsel effective Septem- 
her 21, to handle all legislative matters for the company 
hoth in the United States and in the foreign Republics 
in which the company does business, and representation 


(Continued on the next page) 
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GREAT SOUTHERN AGENTS 
SELL WITH CONFIDENCE 





more than 240,000 

a policyowners in a great 
section of our nation 
have purchased with 
confidence. 
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Home Office + Houston, Texas 
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A LONG TIME AGO... 


Life insurance with premiums payable weekly 
was first offered to the insuring public in 
England in November, 1854, by the Prudential 
of London. On this 100th anniversary, we 
commemorate the spirit of those who so 
thoughtfully enabled the working man to 
provide the protection of life insurance for 
his loved ones. 


On March 1, 1873, the Monumental Life, then 
known as the Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of Baltimere, issued its first weekly premium 
policy. This was a $1000 endowment at age 80, 
for a weekly premium of ninety cents and, 
we believe, was the first policy with premiums 
payable weekly offered to the general public 
in the United States by any company still in 
existence. 


MONUMENTAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
CHARTERED 1858 


Home Office 
Charles & Chase Sts. 
Baltimore ark 
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W. J. LAIDLAW SR., President 


FORT WORTH 
TEXAS 


Originators of 


The BASIC POLICY PROGRAM * 


and 
Polio Indemnity Insurance 


* A Copyrighted Sales Program 























PAN-AMERICAN + LIFE—Continued 


of the company in all questions arising with the govern- 
mental regulatory authorities. In addition he will have 
supervision over the activities of the insurance program- 
ming department, now engaged in an expanding pro- 
gram of increased service to policyowners, and the 
policyowners benefit department in the preparation of 
settlement agreements and the payment of benefits 
thereunder. The preparation of policy and contract 
forms will continue to be under Mr. Purvis direction. 


PROFESSIONAL LIFE Insurance Company 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Changes Name 


This company changed its name September 17, 1954 
to Guaranteed Security Life Insurance Company. 


THE PRUDENTIAL Insurance Company of 
America, Newark, N. J. 


Officers Promoted 


Promotions of four Prudential Insurance Co. execu- 
tives to key comptroller and actuarial posts have been 
approved by the company’s board of directors: James 
E. Booher was promoted to associate comptroller, 
Stanley W. Gingery and Ellsworth E. Strock to associ- 
ate actuaries and Richard J. Mellman to assistant actu- 
ary. 


SOUTHERN LIFE Insurance Company 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Lingle Agency Vice-President 


At the regular semi-annual meeting the board of 
directors named Peyton I. Lingle as agency vice-presi- 
dent. As vice-president in charge of group sales the 
company’s group insurance in force has increased from 
less than $2,000,000 in 1946 to over $50,000,000 at 


present. 


SOUTHWEST REPUBLIC Life Insurance 
Company, Fort Worth, Texas 


New Executive Vice President 


Ralph C. Reinecke, C.L.U., formerly assistant vice 
president and associate director of agencies for Republic 
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National Life Insurance Company, Dallas, has joined 
the company as executive vice president and director of 
agencies. 


UNITED SERVICES LIFE Insurance Company 
Washington, D. C. 


Extends Eligibility List 


The board of directors has extended the field of 
eligible applicants to include: First Classmen at any of 
the United States Service Academies; Senior ROTC 
students at universities and husbands of officers. 


WEST TEXAS LIFE Insurance Company 
El Paso, Texas 


Changes Name 


This company changed its name September 1, 1954 to 
Sentinel Life Insurance Company. 


WESTERN INDEMNITY Life Insurance Company 
Midland, Texas 


General Offices in Houston 


The company was reported briefly in Best’s Life 
News, May edition, page 115. It is a companion com- 
pany to Oil Industries Life Insurance Company and will 
be known to the trade as Wilco. Health, accident, hos- 
pital and income producing insurance will be written. 
The capital and surplus of the company is $750,000 and 
it will have its general and claims office in Houston. 

Dale R. Major, president, is also chairman of the 
board of the Oil Industries Life, while John Bennick, 
| chairman of the board of the company, is president of 
Oil Industries. 





AMERICAN SOCIETY AT HIGH POINT 


A NEW HIGH MARK of 3, 412 members was announced 
for the American Society of Chartered Life Under- 
writers at the annual meeting of the Society’s Board of 
Directors in Boston. The directors’ meeting was part 
of an over-all C.L.U. convention which tied in with the 
big national meeting of N.A.L.U. 

The election of Frank Cooper of Fort Worth, Texas, 
to the presidency of the Society was confirmed along 
with a complete slate of officers, directors and chairmen 
of committees and boards. Elections were based on a 
nation-wide membership ballot. 
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Today's Challenges—from page 29 


changes will not merely be in degree, 
they will be basic changes affecting 
our entire method of operation. We 
will have to be ready to accept en- 
tirely new concepts of handling and 
storing information. Basic records 
upon which we have always relied 
will no longer exist and we will have 
to learn to accept calculated proce- 
dural risks. This will require a great 
deal of missionary work throughout 


the many organization levels in our 
companies. It will be a profound 
shock to many of us that such sacred 
standbys as the insurance account, 
or the cash book are to be prepared 
not from basic home office records, 
but from information provided by 
persons in distant offices. There will 
be much consternation in many 
quarters over the fact that it is no 
longer possible to select one record 
card and review the entire history 
of a policy for all phases of its activ- 





MANUFACTURERS LIFE announces a 


PREFERRED WHOLE LIFE 
PAR POLICY 


with a low net payment schedule 


CHECK THESE FEATURES 


Minimum amount $7,500. 
Available to substandard lives. 
Ages 0-80. 

High first year dividend. 


Low rates for total disability waiver of 
premium. 


The new plan PLUS Family Income 
Benefit makes an extremely low cost 
maximum protection type of “package”. 


20 Year Summary—$10,000 Face Amount —Illustrating Low Net Payments 


Assuming dividends taken in cash 





Premium 


at issue 


ae | 





25 | $169.10 
35 231.00 
45 | 329.30 








lst yeor 
dividendt 


$21.30 
32.30 
43.10 


Average Annual 
net payment 
over 10 years} 


Average Annual 
net payment 
over 20 years} 





$134.90 
181.80 
264.60 


$142.00 
190.90 
276.00 














{This is not a guarantee, estimate or promise of dividends or results. 
It is an illustration based on dividends approved for distribution in 1955. 


LOWER RATES FOR NON-PAR 


Rates for our famous low cost Whole Life Non-par plan, 
have been reduced. The minimum policy is now $7,500. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION CONTACT ONE OF OUR BRANCHES IN THE FOLLOWING CITIES 


BALTIMORE * CHICAGO °* 


CINCINNATI * CLEVELAND ° 


DETROIT * HARTFORD 


HONOLULU * LANSING * LOS ANGELES * NEWARK * PHILADELPHIA * PITTSBURGH 
PORTLAND * SAGINAW * SAN FRANCISCO * SEATTLE * SPOKANE 


Also licensed in Dist. of Columbia, Arizona, Delaware, Idaho, Minnesota and Virginia 


THE 


MANUFACTURERS 


INSURANCE 


LIFE comeany 


ities, including title, premium pay- 
ment, lien or loan records, as well as 
itemized notations of rate removals 
and the like. It will be very difficult 
to accept the fact that computations 
with respect to the valuation and 
equity aspects of policies are being 
processed mechanically in a manner 
that we cannot see or cannot phys- 
ically check on a manual basis. 

However, it is only through the 
development and acceptance of these 
new concepts, as well as the willing- 
ness on our part to use to the maxi- 
mum advantage every tool that 
science can make available to us, | ‘iat 
we can hope to keep pace with the 
ever-increasing work loads wl ich 
come as a result of the rapid «nd 
constant growth taking place in the 
life insurance industry. 

Let us now consider decentral za- 
tion. For the purposes of this ‘lis- 
cussion, I would like to define ‘'de- 
centralization” as the process of 
delegating functions — traditionally 
performed at the home office to the 
company’s local field offices. W hat 
functions will be delegated? For a 
start it may be loans, surrenders, 
claim payments and perhaps some 
underwriting and issue procedures. 

To carry out a program of de- 
centralization will present many and 
varied problems. I will mention a 
few although there isn’t space to 
explore all of them. One of the first 
hurdles we in home office manage- 
ment will have to get over is a 
mental one. It has alWays been our 
somewhat prejudiced belief that any 
paper work originating in a field 
office was totally unacceptable until 
checked and rechecked by our in- 
fallible home office personnel. 7 /at 
we have to get over. There is no 
valid reason why the company «m- 
ployee in a field office cannot 
trained to be as careful and as 
curate as his counterpart—the c 
pany employee in the home offic: 

We will have to take a new ! 
at what constitutes an adequate s 
of field office records. Controls 
have to be established to detern | 
maintenance standards for tl 
records. We will have to dele; ; 
both responsibility and autho: 
never an easy thing to do, and 
out clearly the extent and the lin 
tions of such delegation. 

We will have to realign our home 
office procedures as they relate to 
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these delegated functions. Proper 
checks and controls will have to be 
established and maintained. 


What do we gain? First, better 
service to policyholders; second, a 
reiuction in that ever-increasing 
bulk of forms and correspondence 
which flows in a continuous stream 
irom the field to the home office; 
an! third, and there may be some 
lod, dissenting voices raised against 
this one, some diminishing of the 
home office work load and as a con- 
sejuence a savings in the cost of 
operation. 


The logic behind both of these 
ideas, the use of appropriate, availa- 
ble. technical equipment, and, the 
decentralization of functions which 
can be performed at the local level, 
seems to me to be sound. 


I have not yet touched upon the 
personnel problems which evolve out 
of such changes as have been under 
discussion. Any realignment of 
function or the introduction of rad- 
ically new procedures results in a 
considerable displacement of person- 
nel. Many jobs change in content 
so drastically as to be unrecogniza- 
ble, others disappear entirely, their 
functions being either eliminated or 
absorbed. At the clerical level, while 
this presents some difficulty, that 
difficulty can be handled. Clerks 
can be retrained for the new proce- 
dures and any necessary reduction 
in clerical quotas can, under ordinary 
circumstances, be taken care of by 
the normal turnover most of us ex- 
perience. 

The real rub, however, comes 
about through the changes in super- 
visory requirements. All companies 
have numerous section heads, super- 
visors and perhaps even division 
managers who have spent their 
whole working lives developing the 
experience, knowledge, and_ skills 
necessary to the positions which they 
have attained. What happens to 
them when new procedures or large 
scale mechanization programs either 
require completely different skills 
or knowledge, or worse yet what 
happens when these changeovers 
completely eliminate these super- 
visory positions? What responsibil- 
ity does company management have 
toward these individuals ? 


I don’t believe we have developed 
any final and. satisfactory, answers 
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No Job for 


an amateur! 


As complex as piloting a jet plane 


is the planning of a sound insurance 
program. Just think a minute! When 


an insurance program is planned 


for a man and his family, it will affect 
many lives. So... the agent has 
to know what he’s doing! 


Southland Life Agents do know because 
they’re thoroughly trained and given 
constant, helpful supervision so they can 
do their best job in the best way. And 
no minor matter... Southland Life 
Agents are assured of adequate financial 
backing, too. 


Inquiries on how to become a Southland Life 
Agent will be answered promptly. 
Simply write the Home Office . 


ASSETS OVER $160,000,000 


Insurance in Force Over $860,000,000 
Paid to Policyowners and Beneficiaries 
Over $117,000,000 


55 BRANCH OFFICES 


LIFE e ACCIDENT e HEALTH 


Southland 


Home Office ¢ Dallas 


HOSPITALIZATION e GROUP 





to these questions as yet. Certainly, 
we have a great responsibility to- 
ward such individuals, who for so 
long a period, were the backbone of 
our organizations. Everything must 
be done within the limits of pos- 
sibility to train these people for 
new assignments. If this is not 
practical, I feel that we have an 
obligation to find new and interest- 
ing work for such individuals with- 


out impairing their opportunity for 
advancement, while at the same time 
providing them with that recognized 
job essential—work satisfaction. 

If we will face those problems and 
if we will maintain a firm grip on 
those two necessary senses—com- 
mon sense and a sense of humor- 
I’m sure that we can make a credit- 
able showing against today’s chal- 
lenge to management. 
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Surplus Lines—from page 33 


An agent is naturally reluctant 
to have additional examinations 
made not only because he is aware 
that the applicant may object but 
also he, like the applicant, objects on 
the ground that further examination 
is unnecessary. He may also object 
because he feels that there is a strong 
possibility that an additional exam- 
ination may not be as favorable. 
Whether the objection to additional 


examination originates with the 
agent or the medical examiner, we 
can be sure that in a fair number of 
cases handled by means of photo- 
stats, there is a greater degree of 
anti-selection than is the case with 
direct business. 

There are then, as I see it, two 
basic problems. The first is the fac- 
tor of competitive underwriting and 
the second is the hazard involved in 
the use of another company’s pa- 
pers, whether in the form of photo- 





Home Office Cooperation 


Too often the home office guys cook up selling aids that aren't 


always workable as far as guys in the field are concerned. 


That's why we try to tailor our selling tools to fit the expressed 


needs of our salesmen. If that is your idea of home office co- 


operation too, you'll enjoy an Occidental association. 


Interested? Drop a line to 


Cou’ Browne, Agency V. P. 


OCCIDENTAL 4 


INSURANCE COMPANY 





RALEIGH. NORTH CAROLINA 
LAUPENCE F. LEE. Peesiogur 





stats or through use of a medical 
examiner other than our own. 


Competitive underwriting is a 
problem which is more acute in 
handling surplus business although 
by no means confined to that type. 
We are all anxious to maintain for 
our companies a reputation for a 
sound underwriting policy. We are 
also anxious to maintain the loyalty 
of our field force and their confi- 
dence in the quality of our under- 
writing. Therefore, when we le- 
come involved in a competitive un- 
derwriting situation where we are 
unwilling to meet the competition, 
we have a real problem. In addition 
to taking a firm position, we must 
rely on our ability to satisfy our 
agents that our attitude is reason- 
able. When we are in a competitive 
situation, we must be ready to com- 
pare our underwriting policy wth 
that of the industry generally and we 
must have not only the facts but the 
ability to present our side of the case 
with conviction. If we are more con- 
servative in certain respects, we 
should admit it. We should explain 
to our agents why actions of com- 
panies differ because of variance in 
the information furnished. We can 
illustrate this by specific cases. We 
can also point out that on certain im- 
pairments there is less uniformity be- 
cause of lack of statistical data. 
Above all, we must present our case 
in simple language and reinforce our 
argument by using such figures as 
our ratio of substandard issues and 
declinations. I know of one agency 
executive who is very successful in 
meeting underwriting complaints 
from agents and agency managers by 
showing them these ratios for the 
past few years. 


Qualified Examiners 


The second problem would be 
much less serious if all companies in- 
sisted, as some companies do, on 1s- 
ing only highly qualified examin rs 
on every case where a considera')le 
amount of insurance is involved. .\Il 
underwriters have seen death claims 
where it was evident that a more 
careful examination would have 
saved the company money. ‘f 
course, it is not merely a matter of 
having high-grade internists as x- 
aminers and then informing the 
agency manager that all cases over 
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a certain amount be sent to him. In 
fairness to the field force we must 
have examiners who are cooperative 
in arranging appointments and giv- 
ing applicants prompt attention. 
From my somewhat brief experi- 
ence with this problem, | am con- 
vinced that the solution is not an 
easy one. But I am also convinced 
that there is a solution and that it 
is decidedly in the best interests of 
the company as a whole to find it. 

Under ideal conditions, “surplus 
line” business should prove to be 
quite satisfactory. But when it in- 
volves severe competition, mediocre 
medical examinations or anything 
less than complete underwriting re- 
quirements, it will probably prove 
quite unsatisfactory. The road ahead 
is clearly marked with danger signs 
and we should drive carefully with 
both hands on the wheel. 


VICTORY POSSIBLE 


VENTUAL victory over two of the 
Ronit killers of modern man, 
hardening of the arteries and heart 
failure, is now a possibility, accord- 
ing to Dr. Francis R. Dieuaide, 
scientific director of the Life Insur- 
ance Medical Research Fund. 

“Ten years ago no one could have 
made this statement,” Dr. Dieuaide 
declared in a report on the status of 
research in ailments of the heart and 
circulation. “But today we can say 
with assurance what could not have 
been said then: that arteriosclerosis 
and coronary artery disease are po- 
tentially preventable. This gives us 
an understanding of the magnitude 
of the research—and the discoveries 
—of the past decade.” 

He added that much more work 
remains to be done, and no one can 
yet tell if other difficult problems 
will appear on the scene. 

“Nevertheless, our scientists to- 
day have a body of knowledge and 
a depth of insight they did not have 
a few years ago. Over one thousand 
scientific papers alone have been 
contributed to medical journals de- 
scribing investigations sponsored by 
the Life Insurance Medical Re- 
search Fund.” 

Dr. Dieuaide described “basic re- 
search” as the great need in heart 
disease. He said this was not to be 
accomplished by one single big proj- 
ect, but by research carried on by 
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many individual scientists and many 
teams of investigators, working in 
different fields. 

“There is almost no branch of 
chemistry or of physical science that 
has not already contributed to our 
knowledge of heart disease and that 
will not contribute in the future,” he 
said. “One of the inspiring aspects 
of current research is the active col- 
laboration of workers in fields for- 


merly quite remote from one an- 
other. 

“The many promising new leads 
already discovered justify confi- 
dence that the great problem of con- 
trolling heart disease will be solved. 
Men and women living today will 
benefit from this research in better 
health and longer lives, and much 
greater benefits may be expected for 
tomorrow.” 





of the Company's 


agency offices hold positions 
of importance and responsi- 
bility. Each one is carefully 
selected and thoroughly 
trained through integrated 
Company training courses. 
Monthly bulletins and Home 
Office training schools sup- 
plement and continue such 
training. Each cashier seeks 
to attain maximum efficiency 
in office work and in cooper- 
ating with the field represent- 
atives of the agency. 


EQUITABLE 


COMPANY OF IOWA 


are 


FOUNDED IN 1867 
iN DES MOINES 





Buying Life Insyrance—from page 37 


the essential nature of the life insur- 
ance man’s part. There is an old 
chestnut to the effect that no man is 
indispensable. Perhaps in most cir- 
cumstances that is true, but in this 
connection it is not true. The quali- 
fied life insurance man is indispen- 
sable. 

Men cannot solve the problems of 
future income without life insurance. 
Neither can they solve them with life 
insurance, but without a competent 


advisor. Of all the specialists in the 
field of finance the life insurance 
agent is the only one capable of se- 
lecting the right kinds of amounts of 
insurance. He and he alone is en- 
dowed with the position and the 
knowledge which must be added to 
life insurance policy contracts to 
make them living functioning protec- 
tion for families. This should make 
such a man hold his head high. He 
should be very proud of his position. 
There is a tremendous power in this 
position. The power to sell is almost 





eo + you'll find WF 


LIFE... 


your market for 


accident and health and 
haspitalization insurance. 
Not hard to see why. 


Among your life policyholders ... the people you know and who know 


unlimited when it involves the per- 
sonal financial necessities of people 
—the emotional drives of acquisi- 
tiveness, of love for family, fear of 
the future. The selling power comes 
from prospects—their lives and af- 
fairs—not from life insurance nor 
from the agent or his sales talk. 


The Power to Sell 


This power to sell is important to 
the underwriter because that is ‘he 
way he earns a living. It is more \ 
portant to his prospects because 
less he sells them, they get non 
the benefits of his recommendaticas. 
In this power to sell lies tremend 
opportunity for profit and the 
derwriter should have the prof 
Profit is the legitimate motivation 
our business. One cannot be a strv: 
life insurance man unless he is suc- 
cessful and certainly profit is an es- 
sential ingredient in success. ut 
profit in our business can and should 
be a secondary motivation. 

The man who is motivated to 
work for the Community Chest just 
so he can get prospects is rarely suc- 
cessful in getting prospects. ‘lhe 
man who works because Community 
Chest is a useful community enter- 
prise and he feels a responsibility 
for carrying his share of the job 
nearly always gets good prospects. 

No group of people ever occupied 
a position of greater importance than 
life insurance salesmen. There are 


you — there’s your immediate market for A&H&H. You can make sure that 

tal C Ity’s complete 

A&H&H facilities. Our many years of cordial relationships with life producers 
give us the “know-how? to serve you —and your valued clients —better. 


We'll be more than pleased to give you our complete story. 


no problems more important to peo- 
ple today than those with which they 
deal and which they alone can solve. 
They are the only people in the world 
who can arrange to provide these 
‘ things when death terminates a flow 

Catastrophe Medical Coverage — Hospitalization . . . Individual & Family of pay checks. That makes them 
| Aviation & Travel Accident . . . World-Wide very important but more than that 

Unusual and Extraordinary Special Risks it endows them with a tremendous 

_ _A&H Income Protection . . . Even for Life “14: . : 

| responsibility. Let me illustrate what 

America’s ONLY i Department Store of A&H&H Insurance I mean. 


this market is yours if you make full use of Conti 
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c Suppose your child became acu‘ ¢ly 
ill at 3:00 o’clock in the mornin: 
What would you do? You we 
call a doctor. That is so obvior 
the thing to do that you would au: 
matically reach for the telepho: 
You wouldn’t even give a though 
the hour. Let’s suppose you ca 
the doctor and he didn’t want 
come. Would you be angry? 
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per- think you would. But why? That is 
‘ople his business. That’s the way he 
uisi- makes his living. Why are you un- 
ir of willing to let him decide? You prob- 
ymes ably wouldn’t get up at that hour, 
af. cress and drive across the city for 
nor $10. Tl tell you why. You know 
> that he possesses knowledge, skill 
and experience which are indispens- 
able to you. The life of your child 
may depend upon his ability. And 
because of this he is under obligation 
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to come when you need him—not 
just when he would like to make $10. 
Fortunately for all of us, the doc- 
tor feels the same way about it. His 
whole life is guided by that convic- 
tion. 


Privileged and Obligated 


I submit that the life underwriter’s 
position is exactly the same. He, 
with the help of life insurance, can 
solve financial and emotional prob- 
lems no one else can solve. Some- 
one hurts and he calls the doctor. 
No one hurts when the underwriter 
is needed. He must initiate the mat- 
ter. He is privileged to initiate it. 
[ will make it stronger than that. 
The life underwriter has knowledge, 
or has it available; he has skill and 
experience and a relationship with a 
life insurance company which places 
him under obligation to initiate as 
many cases as he can contact. Recog- 
nition and acceptance of this obliga- 
tion is the greatest missing factor 
in our business. Friends and ac- 
quaintances won’t criticize if they are 
not called on now. But did you ever 
hear an old man blame an agent for 
not selling more? I have. Did you 
ever hear a widow blame an agent 
for not selling more? I have. I hope 
each agent will so discharge the re- 
sponsibility his position imposes that 
no old man, no widow or no orphan 
child can ever blame him. 


The Case For 


The case against life insurance is 
really the case for the competent, 
conscientious, industrious life insur- 
ance salesman. He must make the 
most of it for the sake of all the 
people who depend upon him. They 
are— 

His family 

His prospects 

The families of his prospects. 
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They're wonderfully in love. Their hearts are set on the 
future. They're ready to listen to MASTERPLAN. 


Jim is 24. He establishes an immediate estate and security 
for Joan with a $10,000 policy. His annual premium 

is $289.90. When Jim reaches 44 he chooses to leave his 
$2,000 cash savings with the company and continue 
protection for Joan with the idea of enjoying the 
Retirement Benefits. He still pays the low original rate— 
but only until he is 59. From then until he is 65, his funds 
automatically accumulate at compound interest. At 65, 
Jim will have $16,880.00 (including dividends), a clear 
profit of $6,733.50. If he wishes, Jim can provide a 
lifetime annual income of $1,275.60—and they 

lived happily ever after. 

Extraordinary case? ... NO! Exceptional benefits? ... YES! 
And these are but two of the many unique features in 
MASTERPLAN—a Complete Insurance Program 
wrapped-up in one simple, easy to sell package. 


For further information about MASTERPLAN write 
Frank Vesser, Vice President 


General American Life 


one of the nation’s leading mutual legal reserve companies 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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HEALTHY GROWTH 


THE LIFE OFFICE MANAGEMENT 
Association has grown from 136 
members in 1936 to its present mem- 
bership of 287—evidence that the 
organization is serving the needs af 
the life insurance business, according 
to Frank L. Rowland, managing di- 
rector of the association, in his an- 
nual report to the 31st Annual Con- 
ference. 

During 1953-54, twenty-four new 
members were accepted, including 
five whose applications are pending, 


and eleven associate members. One 
resignation was reported. 

Mr. Rowland also reported that 
the Life Office Management Insti- 
tute, which is conducted by LOMA, 
had a 20% increase over previous 
records in student enrollment and 
examinations taken. Two new 
LOMA publications, “The Person- 
nel Quarterly” and “The Manage- 
ment Digest,” have had favorable 
reception among members. 

Plans for meetings during 1955 in- 
clude at least one regional confer- 
ence. 





ANNUITIES 


By THE END OF THIS YEAR, Ameri- 
can families will probably have 
nearly $1,400,000,000 of annual 
annuity income on which all pre- 
mium payments have been made, 
according to the Institute of Life 
Insurance. Of this aggregate, $400,- 
000,000 will be income currently 
paid and nearly $1,000,000,000 will 
be income to begin at some future 
date. This is an important base for 
the retirement planning which has 
gained momentum in recent years. 

At the start of this year, 4,536,000 
individual annuity contracts or cer- 
tificates were in force, representing 
current and eventual annuity income 
of $1,672,000,000 annually. Of 
these, 83% were fully paid-for, the 
income. additions in 1953 to the 
paid-for annuities being the largest 
in any single year. At the start of 
this year, 873,000 were entirely paid- 
for and were providing $374,000,000 
of annual income for the annuitant- 
owners; at the same time, 2,890,060 
were fully paid-for but provide for 
annuity income to begin at some 
future date, amounting to $871,000,- 
000 annually. 

Group annuities have shown the 
greatest gains, these being the type 
set up through employer-employee 
groups and in most cases adding 
fully paid-for units each year. At 


the start of this year, two-thirds of 
all annuities in force were of the 
group type. They numbered 2,986,- 
000 and represented $934,000,000 of 
annual annuity income ; 2,863,000 of 
these had accumulated fully paid-for 
units, providing $883,000,000 of 
current or deferred annual annuity 
income. The number of group an- 
nuities in force has more than 
doubled in the past seven years and 
is now thirteen times those outstand- 
ing in 1935. 

At the bottom of the depression 
of the 1930s, fewer than 1,000,000 
annuities were in force, representing 
annual income of less than $500,- 
000,000. In the past five years alone, 
the number of annuities in force has 
increased 1,353,000 and the amount 
of annuity income set up in them has 
risen by $577,000,000. 

While the annuity has been a 
part of life insurance from its start 
in this country more than two cen- 
turies ago, it has not been widely 
owned until the past fifteen or 
twenty years. It is currently having 
its greatest growth in history and 
forms the basis of a widespread 
movement of voluntary retirement 
planning in this country. 

By the end of this year, the total 
funds set aside in annuity reserves 
of all U.S. life companies, to provide 
the future annuity income, will be 


about $14,000,000,000. 





“H'm, I'll take that double indemnity policy." 


SOME DEFINITIONS 


MUTUAL OF NEW YORK in its 
company publication “The Mutual 
Circle,” recently gave a list of what 
it called, “Life Insurance Terms 
more or less Defined.” Here they 
are for your enjoyment: 


Contract: A kind of Bridge. 

Mortality Table: A slab in the 
morgue. 

Mutual: What your car is in when 
it’s out of gear. 

Actuary: From the song: “I actuary 
confidentially, ain’t she sweet?” 

Benefit: An Elk’s picnic. 

Clause: Surname of a noted philan- 
thropist. 

Joint Life: Cafe Society. 

Deferred Income Settlement: Ove: - 
due alimony checks. 

Life Expectancy: Death and taxes. 

Premium: The cut-glass fruit bow! 
Uncle Charlie got for his cigaretie 
coupons. 

Premium Loan: What the pawn- 
broker gave Uncle Charlie for the 
fruit bowl. 

Family Income Policy: Ma’s admiu- 
istration of the budget. 

Family Income Period: Pay day to 
pay day. 

Lapse: What people get when they 
sit down. 

Binding Receipt: Recipe for a spe- 
cific to promote cohesion. 

Ordinary Life: Unglamorous exist- 
ence. 

Preferred Life: The othey fellow’s. 

Expenses of Operation: What you 
owe the doctor for your appendix. 

Juvenile Coverage: A diaper. 

Net Interest: Anyone for tennis? 

Legal Reserve: Lawyer’s caution. 

Survivorship: The winning vessel in 
a naval engagement. 

American Men’s Experience Table: 
A tabulation of wild oats. 

Extended Term Insurance: Coverag« 
against a prolonged jail sentence 

Limited Payment Life Insurance: 
Where the insured runs out o1 
money before his premiums are al 
paid-up. 

Standard Provisions: Meat and po 
tatoes. 

Spendthrift Provisions: Caviar an 
chocolate-covered emeralds. 

Assign: A billboard. 

Mortality Curve: An “S” turn in the 
road. 

Grace Period: Time out for prayers 

Ouota: Two bits. 
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C.L.U. Questions—from page 70 


The principal internal causes of 
business failures may be grouped 
conveniently as to whether they are 
financial or nonfinancial in their na- 
ture. Those of a financial nature 
are: 


(1) Excessive funded and float- 
ing debt. Debt, whether funded or 
floating, carries an interest charge. 
If these costs are unduly large the 
corporation may not be able to meet 
them during periods of reduced 
earnings. 


(2) Bad debts and slow collec- 
tions. Bad debts involve more than 
the loss of profit on a transaction ; 
the cost of labor and materials that 
went into the production of the good 
or service sold is also lost. Slow 
collections require increased financ- 
ing by the firm and this results in 
increased costs of doing business. 


(3) Unwise dividend policy. The 
firm may distribute all or nearly all 
of its earnings to shareholders and 
then be hard pressed for cash in an 
emergency. 


(4) Inadequate depreciation and 
maintenance policy. Failure to pro- 
vide adequately for depreciation and 
maintenance gives a misleading pic- 
ture of the financial status of the 
company. More important, failure 
to maintain the investment in plant 
and equipment for a period of time 
reduces operating efficiency of the 
company, and adds to the cost of 
operation over the long run. The 
longer the period of deferral of 
proper charges for depreciation and 
maintenance, the greater are the 
possibilities that the company may 
have to rely on expensive external 
sources of financing. 


The following are internal causes 
of business failure of a nonfinancial 
nature: 


(1) Unwise initial promotion. 
Many enterprises are started with- 
out proper regard for the market for 
their products. As a result they are 
doomed from the beginning. Some 
firms have no chance of success be- 
cause of incompetent management or 
because they are started with inade- 
quate capital. 
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The unusual opportunities that are made possible by 
National Old Line's Program of Expansion 
provides the Carl Pulley Agency with all the 
IMPLEMENTS FOR SUCCESS in the building of 


a highly successful Agency. 


Agency Offices: 


(2) Unwise expansion. Manage- 
ment that is able to run a small busi- 
ness profitably may be unable to 
handle the complications that go 
with larger scale operations. Since 
expansion is a result of optimism, 
waste and inefficiency frequently re- 
sult. Investment in facilities that 
cannot be used to capacity also re- 
duces earnings. 

(3) Poor purchasing _ policies. 
Buying too much, buying at wrong 
times, and buying at sources which 
are relatively costly increase the op- 
erating expenses of firms. The in- 
creased costs and losses on inven- 
tory holdings reduce the profitability 
of a firm’s operations. 

(4) Poor production policies. In- 
appropriate production methods and 
improper scheduling of production 
increase the cost of the finished prod- 
uct. Production unnecessarily in 
advance of sales ties up working 
capital and increases storage ex- 
pense. 

(5) Unskillful marketing _ poli- 
cies. Marketing policies may fail to 


1050 S. Josephine 
Denver, Colorado 


Carl S. Pulley 
Agency Manager 


Insurance in force 
In excess of 


$135 ,000,000.00 


National Old Line. 


Insurance bonny 


take account of markets that are 
available if the proper approach is 
made. They may pay too little atten- 
tion to packaging or price or appeals 
or seasonal characteristics of the 
market the producing company is 
trying to reach. 

(6) Fraud. Fraud may be the 
cause of actual loss of assets or the 
cause of reduced income to the com- 
pany. Losses through fraud may at- 
tain very great size before they are 
discovered. When discovered it may 
be found that the position of the 
company is impaired. 

(2) Insolvency is the inability to 
meet debts when they mature. 
Bankruptcy is the legal procedure 
by which debts are discharged when 
the debtor is unable to meet his 
debts. 

(3) The federal bankruptcy law 
is intended to provide a uniform 
procedure to allow creditors to get 
a fair share of the assets of the debtor 
with due regard for the priority of 
claims against the liquidating com- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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C.L.U. Questions—Continued 


pany or individual. It is also de- 
signed to permit the businessman to 
be absolved from his failures and to 
enable him to start business again. 


QUESTION 38. 


(a) It has been said that the 
Federal Reserve system in carry- 
ing out its general mandate to 
“prevent excessive use of credit” 
will impinge upon the field of in- 
vestments in a number of ways. 
Describe briefly the principal 
ways in which the actions of the 
Federal Reserve authorities in 
carrying out this mandate will 
impinge upon the field of invest- 
ments, 

(b) A recent investment study 
stated that “the holders of life 
insurance policies can be more 
accurately described as indirect 
creditors of business and govern- 
ment than as indirect owners of 
private business enterprise.” Do 
you agree or disagree with this 
statement? Explain. 


(c) In a large metropolitan 
community a commercial bank, 
a savings bank, and a savings and 
loan association are located with- 
in a few blocks of each other. 
The interest or dividend rates 
currently paid by each institution 
on savings accounts are 114 per 
cent, 214 per cent and 3 per cent, 
respectively. What factors might 
explain the differences in interest 
rates paid on savings accounts by 
these three institutions? Be 
specific. 


Answer to Question 8. 


(a) The Federal Reserve has two 
basic types of controls to prevent 
excessive use of credit. They have 
the general or traditional controls 
which affect the whole economy and 
they have the selective controls 
which affect only certain areas. 

The traditional controls impinge 
upon the tields of investment because 
these controls regulate the expan- 
sion of credit and the supply of 
money. Both the expansion of credit 
and supply of money affect the funds 





OW, 


@ ¢@ here again is tangible proof of Indianapolis 


Life’s continuing efforts to provide its field 


associates with the best tools of the trade— 


and its policyholders with the best protec- 


tion and service—by supplementing a com- 


plete line of life insurance contracts with 


ACCIDENT & SICKNESS 


INSURANCE 


The moderate cost and liberal benefits of 


this “new addition” will materially increase 


the earnings of our field associates. 


Wacrer Ti. Huent, President + ARNotpD Bere, C.L.U., Agency Vice-President 


INDIANAPOLIS LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Mutual—Established 1905 


INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 


AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES in Illinois, Indiana, lowa 


hio, Michigan, Minnesota, Misso 


ri, North Dakota, Texa 


available for loans and investment. 
The tools available to the Federal 
Reserve authorities in setting up the 
traditional controls are variations in 
reserve requirements, open market 
operations, and changing rediscount 
rates. 

The power of selective control also 
impinges on the fields of investment. 
These controls give the Federal le- 
serve authorities the power to im- 
pose margin requirements, and re- 
strict housing credit. By imposing 
margin requirements, they restrict 
the availability of funds in the securi- 
ties markets and increase the cost of 
credit. Where restrictions are placed 
on housing credit, through either re- 
strictions on required equity pvy- 
ments or maximum term of payment, 
the availability and the cost of funds 
for investment in housing will be 
affected. 

(b) The holders of life insurance 
policies can be more accurately <e- 
scribed as indirect creditors than as 
indirect owners of private business 
enterprise. The premiums paid by 
individual policyholders are invested 
in large part, and the investments are 
preponderantly debt investments, 
such as bonds and mortgages. A very 
small proportion of the funds is in- 
vested in common or ownership 
stocks. 

The owners of debt investments 
are creditors, therefore, when the 
life insurance company invests the 
policyholder’s funds in,debt invest- 
ment, it is making the policyholders 
indirect creditors of business and 
government. 


(ce) The factors that might ex- 
plain the differences in interest or 
dividend rates paid on savings .c- 
counts by these three institutions 
are: (1) liquidity requirements of 
the institutions, (2) types of loans, 
(3) knowledge of: competition, (+) 
effect of custom and tradition, and 
(5) the differences in obligation to 
pay taxes. 

A commercial bank is prima: ly 
a depository of demand deposits 2d 
a supplier of short-term loans. A; a 
result it must remain in a higiily 
liquid condition. Its loans tend to 
yield a low rate of interest. Thrift 
accounts are a larger part of ‘he 
business of savings banks than is t)e 
case with commercial banks. 1] he 
relatively smaller importance of the 
demand account reduces the need ior 
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liquidity. In the savings and loan 
association, thrift accounts consti- 
tute almost the entire deposit ac- 
count business and therefore the de- 
mand obligations are relatively un- 
important and the required liquidity 
is iow. The differences in liquidity 
re\uirements produce differences in 
thc need for reserves. In addition to 
this, the inducements for savers to 
withdraw vary with the type of in- 
stiiution. 

interest rates tend to vary with 
the type of loans. The longer the 
term of the loan the higher will be 
the interest rate. Maturities of real 
estate loans tend to be longer than 
those of other investments of finan- 
cial institutions. Commercial banks 
are large investors in government 
bonds and to a much lesser degree 
in real estate loans. The portfolio of 
the savings and loan association is 
made up almost exclusively of real 
estate loans. Savings banks invest 
heavily in real estate loans but not 
to as great a degree as do the sav- 
ings and loan associations. 

Small savers appear not to be 
aware of the differences that exist 
in the interest rates of the various 
types of institutions. Their reasons 
for selecting the particular institu- 
tion are influenced as much by non- 
economic motivations as by re- 
turn from their investments. Cus- 
tom or tradition helps to preserve 
differentials between the rates of the 
various types of institutions. 

Major differences existed for a 
long time in the taxation of the op- 
erations of financial institutions. 
Until recently the mutual savings 
institutions were exempt from fed- 
eral taxation on their operations. 
Meanwhile, commercial banks were 
subject to a tax on their operations. 


QUESTION 9. 


(a) “The investment quality 
of a municipal bond can best be 
tested by an inquiry into the 
debtor’s willingness to pay and 
ability to pay.” What factors 
should be considered in analyz- 
ing a particular municipality’s 
“ability to pay?” 

(hb) There are several factors 
which have an important bearing 
on the investment quality of rail- 
road securities. Among these are: 
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with 


JAMES D. BANKS, C. L. U. 
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Mr. Banks association with one of New York City's leading agencies 
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(1) Character of traffic; 


(2) Other income (nonoper- 
ating) ; 


(3) Fixed charge obligations; 


(4) Maintenance of way and 
equipment. 

Explain the nature of each of 
these factors and indicate the 
effect of each on the safety of in- 
come and principal of a railroad 


bond. 
Answer to Question 9. 


(a) The factors which should be 
considered in analyzing a particular 
municipality’s “ability to pay” are: 

(1) The stability of tax revenue. 
A very important part of the revenue 
of municipalities is derived from the 
general property tax. Since the tax 
is related to the value of property 
and its value fluctuates considerably 
over a period of time, the revenues 
of the municipality are highly vari- 
able. The extent to which the policy 
of the taxing authorities takes ac- 
count of price movements of prop- 
erty should be considered in evaluat- 
ing the stability of tax revenues in 
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a particular community. Where 
sources of revenue other than the 
general property tax are developed, 
careful analysis of the source of the 
income is desirable. 

(2) The debt structure of the 
community. The debt structure 
should be analyzed from three points 
of view. 

First, the extent to which the ac- 
tual outstanding debt in existence 
and debt contemplated is less than 
the statutory limit or maximum debt 
which can be incurred by the com- 
munity. 

Secondly, the ratio of the present 
debt to property values. The limit 
of the debt that may be incurred is 
generally set at some percentage of 
the assessed values. The growth in 
the amount of assessed values is af- 
fected by the addition of new prop- 
erties on the tax rolls and change of 
policy in respect to the percentage 
which the assessed value shall be of 
the market value. 

Thirdly, the millage which the 
governmental unit may levy in as- 
sessing property holders may be 
limited to some stated maximum 

(Continued on the next page) 
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C.L.U. Questions—Continued 


figure. If the governmental unit is 
operating at the statutory maximum 
its ability to meet unusual expense 
needs is reduced, 

(3) Past debt record. The past 
debt record will show that the gov- 
ernmental unit does or does not pay 
its debts when they become due. A 
record of meeting obligations is some 
indication of its ability to pay. 

(b) (1) Character of traffic. 
Railroad traffic may be in the form 
of freight or passenger traffic. The 
freight traffic may be relatively 
homogeneous or greatly diversified. 
There are variations from road to 
road in the density of traffic, the 
quality of goods, and the values of 
goods handled. The proportions of 
short and long hauls vary from one 
road to another. These variables in 
the character of traffic affect the vol- 
ume of income that will be realized 
by a given railroad as well as the 
stability of its income. 

(2) Other income (nonoperat- 
ing). Nonoperating income may be 


derived from the ownership of real 
estate, rents from lease of lines, and 
interest on securities owned. These 
types of income are likely to have a 
high degree of stability and if they 
constitute a relatively large amount 
they may afford real protection to 
investors. 


(3) Fixed charge obligations. 
These may involve payments of 
rentals for equipment and facilities, 
the amortization of bond discounts, 
and interest on the funded debt. If 
the amounts of these charges are 
relatively large they will tend to 
weaken the safety of principal of the 
security and the ability of the rail- 
road to meet interest payments on 
its bonds. 


(4) Maintenance of way and 
equipment. This includes the costs 
of keeping tracks in repair, protec- 
tions against accident, maintenance 
of the condition of rolling stock, and 
replacements of worn out equipment. 
These expenses are important for 
their size but the policy of manage- 
ment is even more important. They 
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are subject to discretion of manage- 
ment and management may choose 
to defer expenditures for the present 
or launch a program of present ex- 
penditures in the interest of an im- 
proved operating and financial situa- 
tion in the future. Thus the present 
net income of the company may be 
affected and the long run safety of 
the principal of an investment may 
be strengthened or weakened by the 
action of management. 


QUESTION 10. 


(a) Ina recent speech, a critic 
of the life insurance business 
questioned the judgment of the 
companies in placing large sums 
in “nonliquid” forms of invest- 
ments. 


(1) What types of life insur. 
ance company investments did 
the critic probably have in mind? 
Explain each briefly. 


(2) Explain fully and pre 
cisely why the liquidity of an in- 
dividual investment or type of in- 
vestment can be safely ignored in 
the conduct of a life insurance 
company’s overall investment 
operations. 

(b) A review of the twenty 
years that have elapsed since en- 
actment of the Securities Act of 
1933 points up several impor- 
tant developments in the area of 
corporate financing. .It has been 
contended that the decline in the 
role of the investment banker in 
the underwriting of new security 
issues is one development that 
can be traced almost directly to 
the act. What features of the act 
probably produced this decline? 


Answer to Question 10. 


(a) (1) The critic probably had 
in mind the following types of |ife 
insurance investments : 

(1) Real estate ownership. Cine 
form of real estate ownership by /ife 
insurance companies has been in low 
rental housing and garden type 
apartment dwellings. Another form 
of real estate ownership is the :n- 
vestment which the companies have 
in commercial and industrial bui‘d- 
ings used for home office purposes or 
leased to others under lease-back 
arrangements. 
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(2) Real estate mortgages. Life 
insurance companies have large in- 
vestments in mortgages on urban 
and farm property. Facilities to 
market this type of investment on 
short notice are virtually nonexist- 
ent, so that they must generally be 
held to maturity unless sacrifice of 
a part of the principal is made. The 
development of a secondary mort- 
gave market has made mortgages 
more liquid but they are still not 
readily salable on the market. 

(3) Direct placements. These are 
security issues of commercial and 
industrial borrowers placed di- 
rectly with life insurance companies. 
The securities are not eligible for 
trading on stock exchanges and they 
are not registered with the Securities 
Exchange commission. They have 
a rather restricted resale market. 

(4) Term loans. Term loans are 
made to a limited degree by life in- 
surance companies. They are indi- 
vidually tailored loans to meet the 
needs of the particular borrower. 
They usually are made for at least 
five years and often for as long as 
ten or fifteen years. Their non- 
standard bases, the duration of the 
loan, and the lack of markets for re- 
sale limit their liquidity to a ma- 
terial degree. 

(2) The liquidity of an individual 
investment can be safely ignored in 
the conduct of a life insurance com- 
pany’s overall investment operations 
for several reasons. The premium 
income for any given year normally 
exceeds the current outlay and so 
liquidity is automatically provided. 
The practice of staggering maturi- 
ties of investments provides liquidity 
through the simple process of peri- 
odic maturities of investments. The 
nature of the risk assumed by the in- 
surance companies under policy con- 
tracts is in the aggregate predictable 
and thus they are in a position to 
predict fairly accurately their needs 
for cash. 

(b) Three features of the Securi- 
ties Act of 1933 probably produced 
the decline in the role of the invest- 
ment banker in the underwriting of 
new security issues. The Securities 
act requires a corporation to prepare 
a lengthy prospectus and the issue is 
at a stand-still for a minimum wait- 
ing period of twenty days after the 
registration papers are filed. The de- 
lav involved in floating new issues 
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due to registration requirements can 
be objectionable to issuers. Also, the 
costs of registration with the com- 
mission may make it cheaper to set 
up the sale of securities through di- 
rect placement. The fact that the 
investment banker may incur liabil- 
ity for what may be interpreted as 
an untruth in the registration state- 
ment or the prospectus would tend 
to reduce his participation in the 
floatation of new issues. 


CANADIAN CLUS 


EIGHTY-FIVE LIFE UNDERWRITERS 
representing life insurance compa- 
nies in Canada have successfully 
completed the examinations and ful- 
filled all necessary requirements 
leading to the title and designation 
“Chartered Life Underwriter of 
Canada” (CLU), it is announced by 
the Life Underwriters Association 
of Canada. Five others have been 
awarded the “Associate CLU” desig- 
nation. 

Examinations leading to the desig- 
nation were instituted in 1925 and 


since that time have constituted a 
major undertaking by the Associa- 
tion in the field of adult education. 

In the intervening years, the 
courses of study have become more 
comprehensive and the examinations 
more difficult. Today any person 
who completes these studies and 
satisfactorily passes the thirteen ex- 
aminations involved has demon- 
strated a thorough knowledge of life 
insurance and its application to the 
personal and business needs of Ca- 
nadians, the Association points out. 

Studies extend over three years. 
Candidates are guided in their study 
of the prescribed texts through ex- 
tension courses conducted by the 
Extension Department of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto and by the School 
of Commerce, Laval University, 
Quebec. Subjects covered include: 
life insurance principles and practice, 
life insurance law, life underwriting 
and salesmanship, psychology, busi- 
ness finance, estate administration, 
taxation, group insurance and busi- 
ness insurance. 

(Continued on the next page) 








Canadian CLU's—Continued 


Today, about fourteen hundred 
representatives of life insurance 
companies are actively practising as 
“Chartered Life Underwriters.” 

More than seven hundred candi- 
dates wrote the first, second and 
third year examinations this year. 
One hundred forty-eight candidates 
successfully completed the first year 
examinations; one hundred sixty- 
three completed second year exami- 
nations, and one hundred seven com- 
pleted the third year examinations. 
The majority of the unsuccessful 
candidates passed most of their ex- 
aminations and will be allowed to 
proceed to their next year of study 
with the stipulation that they write 
supplemental examinations next 
year in the subjects failed. Of the 
one hundred forty-seven candidates 
who wrote third and final year ex- 
aminations, one hundred seven were 
completely successful but only 
eighty-five qualified in all other re- 
spects for the “CLU” award. Five 
qualified for the “Associate CLU”’ 
designation, and the remainder will 
be required to rewrite the subjects 
failed or reapply for the award when 
they have successfully fulfilled all 
other necessary requirements. 


FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


HE largest group life insurance 
ae in the world—involv- 
ing about two million Federal civil- 
ian employees and amounting to 
between $7 billion and $8 billion of 
insurance has been put into effect by 


the Federal Government. Accord- 
ing to Chairman Philip Young of the 
U. S. Civil Service Commission 
agencies were instructed to begin 
payroll deductions from the checks 
of insured employees for the first pay 
period beginning after August 28. 


In brief, the program provides 
Federal employees with insurance 
coverage in amounts based upon 
their annual salaries carried to the 
nearest upper thousand. They will 
pay 25 cents per $1,000 of insurance 
every bi-weekly pay period ; the gov- 
ernment will contribute an amount 
equal to one-half of the emplovee 
payment. The law also provides 


96 


double indemnity payment in case 
of accidental death and payment to 
employees for accidental loss of sight 
or limb. 

The program, which involves an 
amount of insurance equivalent to 
10% of the total amount of group 
life insurance presently in force in 
the United States, will be handled 
at less administrative expense than 
any other group life insurance pro- 
gram in the nation, according to 
Chairman Young. It is expected that 
only about six employees of the Com- 
mission’s Bureau of Departmental 
Operations, which will administer 
the program for the Commission, 
will be assigned to work on the plan. 

About two hundred fifty insur- 
ance companies are eligible to par- 
ticipate in this program. There are 
eight insurance companies in the 
United States eligible to administer 
the program on the grounds that 
they are licensed in forty-eight states 
and the District of Columbia, and 
have at least 1% of the total group 
life insurance business presently in 
force in the United States. 

At a meeting on August 16, 
representatives of these eight insur- 
ance companies and two insurance 
associations agreed that a single com- 
pany, rather than a coalition of com- 
panies, should be named to adminis- 
ter the program. It was the con- 
sensus of the group that this plan 
would provide for simpler adminis- 
tration. As a result, the Commission 
chose the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company solely on the basis of 
its heing the largest company in the 
group life insurance field. 

Under the Insurance Act, the ad- 
ministering company is required to 
set up an office to handle administra- 
tive details, such as the settling of 
claims, for all participating insur- 
ance companies. This office will be 
known as the Office of Federal Em- 
ployees Group Life Insurance and 
will be located in New York City. 
Tt will be staffed by employees of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany. 
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The administering company will 
have no advantages in connection 
with sharing of the underwriting of 
the insurance. The Insurance Act 
provides for a formula for determin- 
ing the amount of insurance a com- 
pany may underwrite. The formula 
is: purposely weighted in favor of 
middle-sized and smaller insurance 
companies. 


Operating Procedures 


With the cooperation of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, the Treasury 
Department, and other executive « e- 
partments and agencies, the Co:n- 
mission is moving swiftly to compl: te 
all other necessary details of 11 
program. To meet the urgency oj 
granting the benefits of the progr:m 
to employees who retire in the near 
future or to the survivors of thcse 
who die, the Commission met with 
executive officers, personnel dircc- 
tors, and fiscal officers of all govern- 
ment agencies for the purpose of ‘n- 
structing them in the operating pro- 
cedures of the program. Additional 
meetings with other agency officials 
who will be involved in operating 
this program are scheduled for the 
near future. 

Other actions already taken or 
scheduled for the near future in- 
clude: 


1. The distribution to. all Federal 
civilian employees of a leaflet ex- 
plaining the basic features of the 
group life insurance program. The 
Government Printing Office is re- 
producing approximately three mil- 
lion of these leaflets, and distribution 
of them to employees through their 
agencies has already begun. 


2. Consideration of the appoirt- 
ment of a committee of five insur d 
employees, who will serve without 
compensation, to advise the Comm s- 
sion regarding matters of concern ‘0 
emplovees under the program. This 
committee will include both univn 
and non-union employees. 


3. Issuance of insurance certificat’s 
to insured employees explaining t i¢ 
benefits and terms of the insuran:e 
in greater detail than now described 
in the leaflet. 


4. Preparation of regulations cover- 
ing the insurance program. 
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LAST SIX 


EDITORIAL 


sjuy-eyed Monsters, The 

NE il acti ain: as tunienaie ni-Sinie a Vieiy © pio eiaxeveigw 6 608 oon 
i SN lee aa bait oid. gain ee 0 ee scion watedieinsainieie July 
Insurance and Mutual Funds 

It's a Puzzlement 

Life Insurance Stocks 

cic csind narcecislpientqr ele wseine eas gbud sail Aug. 
Open S@ASON .....cccccoee tote be Oe June 
Straitjacket or License 

Twenty Year Net Costs 


MANAGEMENT & GENERAL 


Accident and Health Statistics—Ben J. Helphand 
Breaking the Age Barrier—Karl W. Anderson 
Business Insurance Agreements—Harry S. ledeker 
Coinsurance in Social Insurance—S. Gwyn Dulaney 
Community Relations—Larle R. Bennett 

Disability and the Insured—Ralph H. Blanchard 
Funding a Pension Program—Wm. .J. Carroll 
Government’s Role, The—Ray D. Murphy 

Insurance Regulatory Statutes—Buist M. Anderson 
Internal Review Code of 1954, The—Meyer M. Goldstein .. 
Investment Portfolio. The—R. B. Patrick 

Legal Spotlight—O. D. Brundidge (monthly) 


Life Insurance Investments—Churchill Rodgers 
May 18, July 25, Aug. 
Jul 


Major Medical Expense—Morton D. Miller 
Mortality Trends——FEdward A. Lew Ju 
Non-Cancellahle Trends and Outlooks—Richard H. Morse ..Aug. 
Physician and Accident Prevention, Th 

George M. Wheatley, M.D. 
Power and Persuasion—Dr. Ralph Cooper Hutchinson 
_ Right of Discontinuance—/. F. Follman, Jr. 

Tax Revision Bill—Meyer M. Goldstein 
Today’s Challenges—Noel S. Baker 
Underwriting Surplus Lines—Earl M. MceRae 
Washington Viewpoint, A—Hugene M. Thoré 
Welfare Funds—Alfred J. Bohlinger 


OFFICE METHODS 


‘E INDEX ) 


MONTHS 


The Coffee Break 

Date Processing Equipment -.. Ke 
Examination of Gcetanier Willem a “Davey 
Faster Claim Adjustment 

How to Allocate Time—Guy Fergason 

How To Be Objective—Guy Fergason 

How to Delegate Duties—Guy Fergason 

How to Simplify the Work—Guy Fergason 
How to Sit—H. Ben Williams, Jr. 

How to Supervise—Guy Fergason .. 

How to Train Employees—Guy Fergason 

The Interests of Accountants—R. W. Henderson 
Microfilm Predictions—George L. McCarthy .. 
Modern Aids to Office Efficiency 

Office Equipment Directory 
Premium ‘Bini ing—G. A. Ecklund 

Too Simple?—fobert B. Savage 

Univae Programming—Ceo. W. Boyd 

Yesterday, Today, and Tomorrow—Frank L. Rowland 


SALES & SALES MANAGEMENT 


Agency Management—I/. A. Gilliam 

3usiness Builders—M. H. Blackburn, C.P.C.U, 
Buying Life Insurance—Arwood Henderson 

Questions & Answers—American UColleye 

“a ls—General Education (Cont.) 

Part C—Law, Trusts, and Taxes 

Part D—Finance 
Controlled Selling—Louise Mercier, C.1 
Four Motors of Success—Hugh S. Bell, COL: U~. 
How Far Can a Frog Jump—Guy D. Doud .........+--+ 0004 eh ug. 
Ideas That Sell—P. W. Stade 2... ccccccccccccccccccccecce June 
Longer Term Outlook, The—F. A. Roberts 
Market for Insurance, The—James J. Hubbard 
Write Your Own Ticket—A. Jack Nussbaum 


MISCELLANEOUS 


J a 


Accident and Health Developments ................eeeeeeeces Nov. 3 


I Noo acasiwig weal swivibield.», «.010/4.0.9;6:9:9ie wisieiete Nov. 
I NN io oo-c:c1 veg 6-\cineci o6ie-e. ere ores 10.4.9 6:0 0rereleie/bialale Nov. 
Home Office and Field Appointments ................eeeeeees Nov. 
pe pe ES eer rere ee Nov. 
ee ee ers ere er ee Nov. 


All-Transistor Caleulator—I.B.. 

Annual Statement, The—J/: eet “ie Glennon 
Around the Office —Guy Fergason 

Better Client Service 

Booklets 


Centralized Hiring—Frank J. Canfield ....... 


Life Sales 
Miscellany 

New Directors 
New Publications 
Policy Changes 


Reports on ¢ ‘ompanie ‘Ss 
TOOT! Sales 


COMPANY REPORTS—(From May 1954) 


Aetna Life, Hartford 
(Discount Rate Increased) 
American Annuity Life, Lansing 
(New Company) Aug. 79 
American Bankers Ins. Co., Waco, Texas 
(Absorbs Eastern Insurance Co.) Sept. 95 
American General Life, Houston 
(Delaney Promoted) 
American Guaranty Life, Portland 
(Company Declared Solvent) 
(New Officers) Oc 
American Investors Life Ins. Co., Dallas" 
(Appointed Vice President) 
American Nat’l Ins. Co. (Galveston) 
(Officer Promotions) 
American Nat’l Life, Dallas 
(Northen Elected President) 
Pt United Life, Indianapolis 
(New Medical Director) 
Ancient Order of United Workmen, 
Newton, Kans. 
Sept. 95 


Sept. 95 


(Sanatorium Sale Upheld) 
Austin Life, Austin 
(Promotions) ... 


Bankers National, pooper 

(Declares 5% Dividend) July 67 
Beneficial Standard Life, Los Angeles 

(New Vice President) July 67 
— Life, Pittsfield 

(Staff Advancements) Sept. 95 
Calhoun Life, Lor eae nage 

(Absorbs powkerrs I. & H.) -Sept. 95 
California-Western States, Sicramento 

(Stock Purchase Offer Withdrawn) .June 91 
Capital Life, aeeennens 

(Reinsured) Aug. 79 


(New Com y) Sept. 95 
Central National Life, Omaha 

(New President) / . 9 
Central Standard Life, Chicago 

Organizes Casualty Company) ...Nov. 79 
Central State Life, Alexandria 

(HOW SIND occ csvecccecevcss:s Nov. 7! 
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Certified Underwriters Mutual, Dallas 
(Reinsured) Oct. 89 
Christian Fidelity Life ene Co... 
Vaxahachie, Texas 
(New Company) Sept. 
Citadel Life, Charlotte 
(Cormection TNGtIG8) ci cccccccccecd Aug. 79 
Colonial Life, Fast Orange 
(ADB Liberalization) 
Columbia Life, Washington 
New Company) May 111 
Commercial Lenefit, Phoenix 
(Revises Charter) June 91 
Connecticut Savings Ranks, tlartford 
(Adds New Agency Bank) May 
(New Director) 
Continental Assurance, Chicago 
(Stock Split rT ery 
(Splits Stock 2 ) 
Continental Life, Fore Worth 
(New Vice- President) 
Delta Insurance Co., Raleigh, N. 
(Incorporated) ......cccccces aerwialas ‘Sept. 97 
Eastern Life, New York 
a une 91 


Sept. 96 


(Offer to Purchase Stock) 

(Elects Vice-President) 
Equitable _ Washington 

(Bai ley New Actuary) ... 
ae yg e Society, Rew York 

h Anniversary) .............. Sept. 97 

secur Bureau Life, Columbus 

(Package Plan) .. Aug. 79 
Farmers New World ‘Life, Seattle 

(Stock Purchase Offer) sept. 97 
Farmers & Traders Life, Syracuse 

(Mutualization Program Approved) 


Sept. 97 

Federal Life, Chicago 

(New President) ept. 98 
Fidelity Interstate Life, Phiiadeiphin® 

New Company) . May 111 
General Aaah. St. Louis 

(Walter W. Flead Dies) 
Great National Life, Dallas 

(Official Change) 


June 91 


Great Southern Life, Llouston 
(Itlects Executive Vice-President) .June 
Great-West Life, Winnipeg 
(Waiver Rates Reduced) Sept. 98 
(suarantee Mutual Life, Omaha 
(suaranty Savings Life, Montgomery 
(New Vice-President) N 
Guaranty Union Life, Beverly Hills 
(Industrial Business Transferred) 
May 111 
(Executive Promoted) > 92 
Guardian Life. New York 
(Superintendent Upheld) y 67 
(Settlement Dividends) Sept. 98 
Iiome Life, New York 
(Cameron Retires) 
International Fidelity, Dallas 
(Dividend to Stockholders) .......Nov. 79 
International Workers Order, New York 
(Reinsured by Continental Assurance) 
Sept. 99 


fay 111 


June 92 


(Reinsurance Completed) Oct. 89 
John tancock Mutual, Boston 

(New Promotions) .. May 112 

(Actuarial ‘~e>> Reorganized) ....Aug. 80 

(New Group Field Underwriting 

Unit) Nov. 80 

Kenesaw Life & Accident, Marietta 

(New Company) 
Life of Georgia, Atlanta 

(Elects New Officers) ..June 92 
Life Insurance Co. of N. A., Wilmington 

(Title Changed) ..... June 2 
Life Underwriters, Shreve ort 

(Changes for 1954 Life eports) ..July «s 
Lincoln National Life, Fort Wayne 

(Assets Hit Billion Mark) x 

(Passes Billion Mark in Assets) ..Oct. 89 
The Maccabees, Detroit 

(Officers Electe ae iedelewicgienes« sie Oct. 89 
Mercantile Security Life, Dallas 

(King Elected Vice- President) . Aug. 80 
Metropolitan Life. New York 

(New Vice-President in Canada— 

New Director) ... A 








Midland Empire Life, Atchison 
(New Company) 

Midland Murual’ Life, Columbus 
(Enters Accident & Sickness taney 


ug. 
Midland National oy Watertown 
(Reaches $100,000,000 in Force) ...Oct. 
Midwestern United Life, Fort Wayne 
(Initial Dividend Paid on Charter 
Policies) N 
Missouri Insurance, St. Louis 
(Control Purchased) 
Municipal Ins. Co. of America, 
(New Company) .... 
(New Company) 
Mutual Benetit Lite. Newark 
(Official Changes) 
Mutual Life of New York, New York 
(Insurance for Smaller Groups) .. 
(New Director) 
(New Employe Benefit Plan) 
National Bankers Life, Dallas 
(Reinsures A & H Business) 
National Fidelity Life, Kansas City 
(New Superintendent of Agencies) Nov. 81 
National ! —" y & Life, Fort Worth 
(Reinsures A & H Business) June 93 
National Life, Montpelier 
(Promotions) 
National Underwriters Life, Fort Worth 
(New Company) . Oct. 91 
Nebraska National Life, Lincoln 
Gieeer PUGS) § cccccccccccccesed Aug. 81 
New England Mutua!, Boston 
(New Vice- President) June 
New World Life Insurance Co., Seattle 
(Changes Name) Jul 
New York Life, New York 
(Elects New Vice-Presidents) ... 
(Executive Promotions) 
Occidental Life, Los Angeles 
(Elects New Vice-Pres dent) ...... N 
Ohio State Life, Columbus 
(Collecting Premiums Through 
Banks) .. 
Oil eee Life, Tiouston 
(Now Writing New Business) .... 
Pacitie Mutual, Los Angeles 
(Mutualization Approved) 
(Old Stockholders Suit) 


ae , 
Ma 


-May 112 
Aug. 


‘LIST OF 


Acacia Mutual Life, 


Washington, D. 
American Reserve, Omaha, Neb. 
American United Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Amicable Life, Waco, Texas 

Atlantic Life, Richmond, Va. 

Bankers Life, Des Moines, 

Bankers Life, Lincoln, Neb. 

Bankers National Life, Montclair, N. J 
Bankers Union Life, Denver, Colorado 
Berkshire Life, Pittsfield, 
Borchardt & Co., Alvin, Detroit, Mich. 
Boston Mutual Life, 
Bowles, Andrews & Towne, Richmond, Va. 
Bruce & Associates, Harley N., Chicago, Ill. 
Business Men’s Assurance, Kansas City, 
Campbell, Jr., Donald F., Chicago, Il. 
Capitol Life, Denver, Colo. 

Central Life, Des Moines, Iowa 

Central Standard Life, Chicago, Ill. 
Century Life, Fort Worth, Texas 

Coates, Herfurth & England, San Franc 
Columbian National Life, Boston, Mass 
Continental Casualty, Chicago, Dl. .. 
Crown Life, Toronto, Canada 
Dawson & Son, Inc., Miles M., 
De Soto Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 
Diebold, Inc., Canton, Ohio 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chica o, Ill. 
Equitable Life Assurance, New York, N. 


Equitable Life Insurance, Des fh ong Iowa 


Esterbrook Pen Company, Camden, N. J. 
Farmers New World Life, Seattle, Wash. 
Federal Life, Chicago, III. 

Fidelity Mutual Life, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Filing Equipment Bureau, Boston, Mass. 
First Boston Corp., The, New York, N. Y. 
Franklin Life, Springfield, Til. 

Gabriel, A. G., Detroit, Mich. 

General American Life, St. Louis, Mo. 
Great American Reserve, Dallas, Texas 
Great Southern Life, Houston, Texas 
Great-West Life, Winnipeg, Canada 
Groves, W. E., New Orleans, La. 
Guarantee Mutual Life, Omaha, Neb. 
Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc., Indianapolis, 
Indianapolis Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jefferson National Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lafayette Life, Lafayette, Ind. 

Liberty National Life, Birmingham, Ala. 
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ere 


SG UO™ Eee 


Springdale, Conn. .. 


Ind. 


Pan-American Life, New Orleans 
(Appoints Actuary & Controller) - 
ay 


(New Associate General Counsel)..Nov. 81 


Patriot Life, New York 
(Elects xecutive Vice-President) 


ug. 

Pennsylvania Mutual Life, Philadelphia 

(Guarantee Shares Sold) .. e 

(Reinsured) Sept 
Piemealh Mutual Life,” nr 

(New Company) --May 113 
Postal Life, New York 

(Sells Home Office Building) .-May 113 
Professional Life, Fort Worth : 

Changes © 2S ay ee Sea N 
Provident Bankers Insurance, Dallas 

(New ae) ieclaigacine eaet ear .--May 113 
Pisdeatial. ewark 

(Limits Group Activity) 

(Adds New Department) 

(Officers Promoted) 
Puritan Life, Providence 

Bruce Promoted) . .May 
Reinsurance a of America, ‘Dallas 

(Change in Control) . May 114 
Reserve Life, Dallas 

(New Vice-President) ............ June 94 
Rio Grande National Life, Dallas 

(Expanding) 
Ryekyes i Naha 

Ne rrr ee -Aug. 82 
Security Benetit” ife, Topeka 

(Abrahams Elected President) ...July 70 
Security Life & Accident, Denver 

> errr -....-May 114 
oy, Life, Macon 

(New Company tncslnes ddeeteveene Oct. 91 
Sentinel Life, El Paso 

(Changes Nam 
PO rome nee 8 Life, y ES 

es th). aaa 
Southern Life, Atlanta’ 

(New Agency Vice-President) 

(Lingle Agency Vice-President) 
Southwestern Life, Dallas 

(Promotions) .. M 
Southwest Indemnity & Life, Dallas 

(New Company) J 


..Nov. 82 


une 95 


Southwest Republic Life, Fort Worth 
Executive Vice-President) ..Nov. 92 


e, 
(New Minimum Policy) 
Sunland Golden Life, Cisco 
(Change in Title) 
Sun Life, Montreal 
(Interest on Deposits) ..... 
Su gh = R 
ew Company) ..........e0.+..--AUg, 82 
(New Company) . -Oct. 92 
Teachers Ins. & Annuity, New "York 
f CREF * 


ecccece ODt. 100 
-July 69 


-June 95 


ce’ 

Union Contrast Life, Cincinnati 

(Appo ents 
Unies € Sen Life, Cincinnati 

(Mutualization Comp! leted ) 
Union es Life, Houston 

(New Company) ... 
United Benefit Life, Omaha 

(Elects New President—New Agency 

Vice-President) Oct 

United Insurance, Chicago 

(Elects Officers) eeeaen m 
United Services Life, Washington 

(Extends ety EE erases Nov. 88 
United States New York 

(Liberalizes Agency Contracts)...June 9% 
Universal Life & Accident, Dallas 

(Carlson Elected Vice-President) -May 115 
Universal Life & Accident, Bloomington 

(New Company) ote annie: ™ 70 
West Coast Life, San Francisco 

(New Dividend Scale) ............Aug. 8 
West Texas Life, El Paso 

ee ere Nov. & 
Western American Life, Reno 

(Company Sold) «May 115 
Western Fidelity Life, “Fort Worth 

(Reinsures Professional a ecman % 
Western Indemnity Life, Midla 

(New Company) ........... 

(Elects Vice- Presiden t) 

(General Offices in Houston) 

oodmen Accident & Life, Lincoln 

(Mew Life Writer) ..cccceccescce..O 
Woodmen Central, Linco! 

(To Build New H. 0. Building) . .-June 9% 


Life and Naso egy Nashville, 


Life of Georgia, 


Atlanta, Ga 


Life of Virginia, Richmond, _ 
Manhattan Life, New York, N. Y. 


Manufacturers 


ife, Toronto, Canada 


Massachusetts Indemnity, Boston, BINA. { s1aGiie uate sR teluaablig-wnanene.e 


Minnesota Mutual Life, St. Paul, 
Monarch Life, Springfield, 


Minn. 
Mass. 


Monumental Life, ye a 


Mutual Trust Life, Ch icago, 


National Cash Register Co., meres Ohio 


National Equity Life, Little Rock, Ark. 


National Life & Accident, Nashville, Tenn. 
National Old Line, Little Rock, Ark. 


National Reserve 


Topeka, Kansas 


Nelson and Warren, St. Louis, Mo. 77 
New England Mutual Life, Boston, = Seer ere Back Cov 
New York Life, New York, N. Y. 3 
North American Life, Chicago, Ill. 


Northwestern National, 


Minnea 


Occidental Life, Los Angeles, ( [ 
Occidental Life, Raleigh, +. 


Old Line Life, Milwaukee 

Old Republic Credit Life, *Chlengs, SES See aR ee 
Pacific Mutual Life, Los Angeles, _ 3 siete bates 
Pan American Life, New Orleans, 


Paul Revere Life, Worcester, Mass. 


Recordak, Rochester, N 


Recordak-Verifax, Rochester, N. Y. 
an Rand Ine. ( (Management Controls Div.), 


Republic National Life, 


Dallas, Texas ... 


Royal Typewriter Co., New York, N. Y. 
Shenandoah Life, Roanoke, Va. 


Southland Life, 


allas, Texas 


Speakman, Frank M., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Standard Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 


State Life, Indiana 
Tiffany & €o., Carl 


lis, Ind. 


Title Guarantee Co., “Baltimore, Md. 


Tressel & 
United 


ociates, Harry S., 
Union Life, Little Rock, Ark. 
Benefit Life, Omaha, Neb. 


heveaqens Ill. 


United Insurance, Chicago, I) 


United Services 


ife, Washington, D. C. 
Western & Southern Life, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Weston Co., Byron, Dalton, Mass. 

Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder, New York, N. yy: 
Woodward and Fondiller, Inc., New York, N. 
Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis, New York, 


Beat’s Life 





Agency Forces Plan 
For HAVANA Meeting 


Members of the agency organization of Atlan- 
tic Life will hold their 1955 convention in 


Havana in January. 


Leading field underwriters and their wives 
are to sail from Miami and spend 4 days and 3 
nights in Cuba. The famed Hotel Nacional is 


the site of the convention. 


Recognition of top producers during 1954 


will be the major feature of the business sessions. 


AVE AD 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE: Richmond, Virginia 


More than ata Contry of Sowice 








A New England Mutual General Agent ANSWERS SOME QUESTIONS about 


advantages of our 





retirement income policy 





How does your Retirement Income policy com, are 


with those of other major companies? 
A general agent can be proud when his agency mul- 


tiplies its yearly production from just over $2,000,000 “T think you’ll be most impressed with how low an »ut- 
to well over $7,000,000 in 8 years. That’s David S. lay we require to provide a monthly income. Sup ose 
Kamp, of San Francisco, a man with a background for a man’s objective is $100 a month at 65. Under the 


success. Mr. Kamp brought a broad business experience —_s : . F ee 
in retailing and investment banking when he joined us New England Mutual policy the difference in o1 ay 


in 1939, Within 2 years he was an agency supervisor. in his favor could be anywhere from several hun red 
And in recognition of his outstanding work, he was ap- to well over a thousand dollars — as against pol cies 
pointed our San Francisco General Agent in 1946. that require larger accumulation to provide the © ame 
° ” 
income. 





Can you give me a basis for comparison? 

“Here is an illustration of how our $10,000 retire-at- 
age-65 policy adds up. The dividends* have been left 
to accumulate at interest. I don’t want to speak for 
other companies, but we invite comparison.” 





By Age 65 or Take a 
Insured’s | Insured Gets | Insured Will | Insured can | Monthly In- ting 
Present Protection | Have Paid | Then With- come for 80 to 
Age of at Least In | draw in Cash* life of* of* 


| $10,000} | $13,660 $21,490 $133.50 030 
| 10,000 | 14,304 20,750 | 128.90 23,202 
| 10,0004 | 14,970 19,850 123.30 22 


| 10,000 | 15,634 18,910 | 117.50 21,1 














*Includes dividends which are neither estimates nor guarantees, but are based on | 
1954 dividend scale of the Company. 


tHere, the insured gets the cash value if it’s greater. For example, a policy purcha:e 
at age 45 would have a cash value at age 63 of about $14,000. 











Are there any other features? 

“Yes — there are lots of guaranteed advantages. 
New England Mutual Retirement Income policy 
unusual flexibility. There are choices in how to 
the premiums. Choices of ways to take the inc: 
Choices of settlements in cash or insurance valu 
the insured should have to stop paying premi 
And the dividends are notably liberal. Any way ou 
look at it our Retirement Income policy is a winn 
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m NEW ENGLAND €3 MUTUA,4 


Life Insurance Company of Be ‘on 





THE COMPANY THAT FOUNDED MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA— 835 





